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HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The history of the Harvard Divinity School is in one re- 
spect very different from that of the other departments of 
the University. They began with small classes; and the 
classes gradually increased, though not without fluctuations. 
The first college class, for example, numbered nine: the 
present Senior Class numbers two hundred and thirty-nine. 

The Divinity School vegan also with small classes, but 
here the resemblance ceases. The classes did not grow 
larger. The average at one period of its history is not very 
different from that at another. Within the narrow limits 
that the number of students allows, there have been, indeed, 
great variations. These have been sudden and apparently 
capricious. Only twice did the number of a gradudting 
class reach fourteen, several times thirteen; but the average 
has been much less than that, and a class of fourteen would 
perhaps be preceded or succeeded by a class of three. 

‘The reason fog this !ack of increase in the matter of num- 
bers suggests interesting questions. Perhaps the cause may 
be found, to some extent, in the fact that the Unitarian 
body, with which the School has been closely connected, 
has been in a like manner comparatively stationary in the 
matter of numbers. The relation between the School and 
the denomination cannot, however, have been one merely 
of demand and supply; for this denomination has often felt 
sorely the need of preachers. A deeper explanation is 
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found in the fact that, unfortunately, the Unitarian body 
has not produced so many ministers as it has needed. In- 
deed, in the last years, its supply has come to a large extent 
from without its own borders. The cause of this fact, and 
the possibility of its removal, are matters that I cannot here 
discuss. 

However little change there has been in the numbers of 
the School, there have been great changes in its internal 
economy. The kind of men, the grade of their culture, 
their previous history,— these have been very different at 
different periods of the history of the School. For the first 
six years, beginning with 1817, it had no students who were 
not graduates of Harvard. In 1823 appears a student from 
Brown. For five years, one graduate of Brown stands 
every year by the side of Harvard men. Next in impor- 
tance to Brown, so far as the supply of students in the ear- 
lier days of the School is concerned, stands Bowdoin. If 
the thirteenth year of its history is the first graduate who 
has not a college degree. The number of men who are not 
college graduates increases as the years pass, until we reach 
a period when the college men are in a great minority. In 
process of time, also, the number of colleges represented in 
the Divinity School is greater in proportion to the number 
of students than that in any other branch of the University. 
These colleges are some of them in States not dreamed of 
wheh the School was founded. 

In 1859, the School was larger than it had been before or 
than it has been since. It numbered in all thirty-six. In 
this number there’were only six who had college degrees. 
This temporary increase was the result of,a very peculfar 
history. Rev. George H. Hepworth, then a clergyman in 
Boston, had felt the need of bringing more men into the 
Unitarian ministry. The field was white for the harvest, 
but the laborers were few. He undertook to establish a 
Divinity School in Boston. It was without endowment and 
without buildings. The Unitarian clergymen of Boston 
lent their aid. The various departments of study were dis- 
tributed among them. Surely, so far as the teaching force 
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was concerned, the School was strong. Circulars had been 
scattered broadcast over the land. The students were to 
support themselves by work. There was either no entrance 
examination or a very slight one. Neither money nor train- 
ing was required. A goodly number of men responded to 
the call. I hope that some time the whole inner history of 
this movement will be written. At present, I have only 
to do with its outcome. The School proved a troublesome 
thing to manage, and the Harvard Divinity School was 
urged to take the students off its hands. 

_ This was a critical moment for the Harvard School. Its 
requisites for admission had not been high. To receive 
these students, it would have, substantially, to give up all 
requirements for admission. This it decided to do. The 
bars were taken down, and almost any one whose character 
seemed good might enter. 

It was in the year after this change took place that my 
connection with the school as a teacher began. Whatever 
may be thought of the policy of the step just taken, the 
result was certainly, for the time, most interesting. These 
men who had come without special intellectual preparation 
were hungry and thirsty for knowledge. They were thor- 
oughly in earnest. Some of them were very hard workers. 
They received most gladly such help as could be given 
them. The more sharply a sermon might be criticised, for 
instance, the happier and the more grateful did the man 
appear. He felt that he was getting what he came for. I 
never knew such progress as some of these men made. In- 
deed, taking it all together, though there were some fail- 
ures, the experiment had all the success possible to it. If 
we look over the list of the men who were in the School at 
that time, taking those who had left a brilliant record in 
college, those whose education was beginning, and those 
who in the matter of culture stood between the two, rarely 
has the School done better work. Rarely have there been 
more men in its walls at one time whose names were to 
become familiar to the churches; rarely, more whose less 
known work was to be more earnest and successful. The 
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next year, so far as regular students were concerned, the 
former requirements for admission were restored. These, 
however, were not high; and for some time the standard of 
scholarship of most of the students was low. 

I have said that the experiment had all the success that 
was possible to it. It may be asked, Why, then, could the 
School not continue indefinitely in the same line of work? 
One reason was obvious to any who knew anything in re- 
gard to the relation of the School to the University. At 
this distance of time, the truth may be spoken with all 
openness. The School had lost caste in the University. It 
was considered a place which any one could enter, and 
where any one who entered could receive from the benefi- 
ciary funds aid sufficient to cover all his expenses. What 
in the college is a scholarship, to be striven for, here was 
believed to be freely given to whoever might need. 

This picture was hardly overdrawn. Lest I should seem 
to criticise the management of the School, I will say that 
the step was taken at the urgency of some of the most ven- 
erated among the clergy. There was a great cry in the 
churches for ministers. The number of educated men who 
offered themselves for the service had been growing smaller, 
till the supply threatened to fail. We know what, accord- 
ing to the parable, must be done, when the guests first 
bidden prove unworthy. I will say, further, that, coming as 
I did from a part of the field where men were sorely needed, 
and becoming profoundly interested in the students whom 
I found at Cambridge, I was, until experience corrected the 
mistake, in sympathy with the course that the School was 
following. I have it on my conscience that I helped to 
secure aid for men whose place was not in such an institu- 
tion. I remember men, one of whom at the last accounts 
was doing good business as a tailor, and another as a shoe- 
maker, and I hope plying their trades none the worse for 
their experience in a Divinity School. I think with less 
pleasure of one or two others, who might well have followed 
their example. Yet I must repeat my tribute to the worth 
und the practical success of the majority of the men who 
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passed through the School at the time of which I speak, 
and I gladly add my tribute of affection also. 

Experience soon taught, however, that, in spite of the 
success that had attended the experiment of opening the 
doors of the School to persons whose preparation had been 
slight, the success had been won at too great acost. It is 
obviously impossible that, at least in some departments of 
study, the kind of instruction that would be needed by the 
man just beginning his education should be suited to a thor- 
ough scholar, who had graduated with distinction from one 
of our best colleges. Of course, in such a case, the tendency 
would be to adapt the methods of teaching to the require- 
ments of the majority. Thus, in a school constituted in the 
manner described, there would be an almost inevitable ten- 
dency to a lowering of the standard. Further, a divinity 
school that is connected with a university has a special 
function. It should win the respect of the students of the 
university, so that it should itself serve in some degree 
to make attractive the profession which it represents; and 
its methods should be specially adapted to the needs of 
students who should come to it from the college. It has 
a specific duty to make theological study, and thus the 
church and the religion for which it stands, honorable from 
the university stand-point. It may thus affect favorably 
men who do not come within its direct influence. If the 
Church needs men of a low grade of culture to do certain 
kinds of work, it needs also men of high culture to do such 
work as is possible to them alone; and such men it should 
be the aim of a university divinity school to attract and to 
instruct. It is obvious that, whatever circumstances may 
have temporarily seemed to justify its course, the Harvard 
School, at the time to which I have referred, was not per- 
forming its special work as a university school. So long 
as a divinity school is regarded by a brilliant student of 
the college as a valley of humiliation, through which he 
must pass before he can reach the delectable mountains of 
the profession to which he aspires; so long as his college 
friends, who do not see the delectable mountains, see only 
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the humiliation,— so long it is obvious that this school is 
not fulfilling the duty that has been assigned to it. 

I have dwelt upon these facts, to justify the course which 
has been taken in the later development of the School, and 
which by some has been regarded as extreme. The fact was 
recognized that it must, so far as it was possible, regain for 
itself its rightful position in the University. 

At the moment when the requirements of the School 
were at the lowest, and as a set-off to this state of things, 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity was established. The 
requirements for this were very modest. By an examina- 
tion somewhat more extended than that for graduation, the 
student could obtain this degree. There were thus two 
methods of graduation,— one with a degree and the other 
without. The requirements for this degree were gradually 
increased. The first step in the upward course of the 
School was taken when only one form of graduation was 
recognized; namely, by the degree. Students for a time 
could still enter without examination, but those who did 
this were ranked as special students. 

The next upward step was in the matter of pecuniary 
aid. The principle was established that no student who 
did not obtain in his examinations a mark of at least 
seventy-five per cent. could obtain such help. The final 
step was taken when, in 1882, it was decided that no stu- 
dent should be admitted as a candidate for the degree of 
B.D. who had not a collegiate education or its equivalent. 
The object was to make the degree of B.D. practically a 
post-graduate degree. The word “ equivalent” was added 
to meet such a case as that of one who had studied abroad, 
and thus had not a college degree. It has been interpreted 
very strictly; and, in fact, no students not college graduates 
have since that time graduated from the School. Special 
students are still admitted; but, of these, an examination is 
required similar to that which was before undergone by 
those entering the School for candidates for the degree. By 
these changes, it need hardly to be said, the School has suf- 
fered some inconvenience. Some young men of promise 
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have perhaps been excluded. The names of students which 
would have graced the list of graduates have found no 
place in it. The gain of the School has been, however, so 
vast that these disadvantages may well be overlooked in the 
comparison. 

Another change which looked in the same direction was 
received with regret by many friends of the School. It was 
formerly the custom for the School to have its special day 
of graduation. All the graduates had parts, and it was very 
pleasant for the older graduates and other friends to have 
the new men pass thus in review before them. This habit 
was as advantageous to the students as it was pleasant to 
those who were interested in their success. According to 
the later arrangement, the College Commencement has be- 
come the University Commencement, the Law School and 
the Divinity School being represented. The necessity 
which was felt that the School should maintain its posi- 
tion as a recognized member of the University justified this 
step. I have no doubt that the brilliant series of orations 
given on these occasions, by the graduates of the School, 
have done much to place it in its proper light, and to win 
for it a due recognition. 

By the methods that have been described, and by means 
of other influences co-operating with these, I think it is 
safe to say that the prejudice against the School in the 
University has wholly disappeared. In the academic year 
1883-84, the President could say in his report that “ the 
quality of the students of this School has been so much 
improved that they now constitute the most highly educated 
body of professional students connected with the University, 
and are distinguished for capacity, enthusiasm, and devotion 
to duty.” Some of the courses in the School have been 
accepted for the degree of A.B., so that nearly ail the mem- 
bers of the divinity faculty are also members of the college 
faculty. The present year, something more than one hun- 
dred and thirty college students take to some extent courses 
which are primarily those of the Divinity School. When 
the smallness of the number of its students is considered, 
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it is well to remember how many young men come to some 
extent under the influence of its teaching. 

As the School at one time, through yielding temporarily 
to pressing needs, suffered in its reputation in University 
circles, as holding its standard of scholarship too low, so, 
at one time, it caused uneasiness to the government of the 
University on account of its denominational position. Its 
constitution prescribes that “no assent to the peculiarities 
of any denomination cf Christians shall be required, either 
of the instructors or students.” Till recently, however, it 
has been regarded as distinctively Unitarian. The possi- 
bility of putting a theologian connected with any Orthodox 
denomination into one of its professorships would probably 
have no more occurred to its managers than it would occur 
to the managers of any Orthodox school to elect a Unita- 
rian to a similar position. It is probable, on the other 
hand, that the circumstances of the case made this course 
necessary. It is doubtful if, in earlier days, an Orthodox 
scholar would have accepted such a place. In the earlier 
history of the college, this state of things seemed perfectly 
natural; but, as the college began to take its position as an 
unsectarian institution, it seemed a hindrance in its course 
that a Unitarian Divinity School should be attached to it. 
It was felt that, in the public estimate, the School would 
give a denominational aspect to the whole University. At 
one time, a movement was started to separate the School 
from the University. This movement was a serviceable 
one in bringing together a mass of material relating to the 
history of the School, and the nature of the benefactions 
which it has received, that perhaps otherwise would not 
now exist in so accessible a form. This movement was, 
happily for both parties, abandoned; and the far wiser 
course was taken of putting the School into line with the 
University by bringing it back to the principle affirmed in 
its constitution. 

In 1878-79, a movement was made for a further endow- 
ment of the School, the sum of $130,000 being asked for. 
A part of its funds were by the will of the donor required 
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to be perpetually invested in buildings cn certain real estate 
in Boston. The rents of these buildings had so fallen off 
that the loss was seriously felt, and the movement above 
referred to was to meet the deficiency thus caused. For 
obvious reasons, the appeal could be made only to Unita- 
rians. It is easy to see that, if an appeal was thus made, 
without explanation or qualification, to the Unitarians of 
the country to raise so large a sum for the Divinity School, 
the School would, by this act, be inextricably bound within 
denominational limits. President Eliot felt the difficulty, 
and with great wisdom and boldness provided against it. 
At a meeting held in the First Church in Boston, to make 


arrangements for raising the money needed, President Eliot 
used the following language : — 


The Harvard Divinity School is not distinctively Unitarian either 
by its constitution or by the intention of its founders. The doctrines 
of the unsectarian sect, called in this century Unitarian, are indeed 
entitled to respectful exposition in the School so long as it exists, simply 
because the School was founded, and for two generations, at least, has 
been supported, by Unitarians. But the government of the University 
cannot undertake to appoint none but Unitarian teachers, or to grant 
any peculiar favors to Unitarian students. They cannot, because the 
founders of the School, themselves Unitarians, imposed upon the Uni- 
versity the following fundamental rule for its administration: that every 
encouragement shall be given to the serious, impartial, and unbiassed 
investigation of Christian truth, and that no assent to the peculiarities 


of any denomination of Christians shall be required either of the instruc- 
tors or students. 


I have called this language bold. It appealed to the 
denomination for money, the need of which was most press- 
ing, and yet told the denomination that its ownership of 
the Divinity School was to be less absolute than it had 
been. It was obviously a matter of doubt how these words 
would be received. As the result proved, they were wise, 
even by the test of worldly wisdom. The Unitarian body 
in general received the idea of an unsectarian theological 
school with enthusiasm. This idea appealed both to the 
strength and to the weakness of Unitarianism,— to its broad 
sympathies and to that indifference toward the denomina- 

2 
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tion as such which sometimes goes with these. Dr. Bellows 
seemed inspired by the thought, and in glowing words 
pictured the results that would spring from such large 
methods in theological study. To illustrate the manner 
in which the proposition was sometimes received, I may 
refer to an individual case. I called upon a gentleman, 
whose generosity and whose influence were well known, to 
ask him to serve on the committee which was to undertake 
the raising of the money. As I stated the needs of the 
School, I noticed a smile upon his face, that showed how 
little he sympathized with what I was saying. When I 
had finished, he said, “It may surprise you; but I would 
not go from here to that table, in order to make a man a 
Unitarian.” I then explained the undenominational aspect 
of the School; and he at once promised $1,000, and — al- 
though he could not form one of the committee — his influ- 
ence. More than one large contribution came to us through 
his interest in the matter. 

For one reason and another, Unitarians met the appeal 
with such generosity that a larger amount was raised than 
we had ventured to ask. The School, which a little while 
before had been on the point of being cast out from the 
University, had now the satisfaction of seeing the President 
of the University earnestly advocating its claims. I have 
already spoken of the enthusiasm of Dr. Bellows in the 
cause. I cannot avoid naming the service that was ren- 
dered by the late Henry P. Kidder. At first, he refused to 
serve on the committee; but, as appeared later, this was 
only on account of a modest feeling that a graduate of the 
college would be better adapted to the place. When he 
found that he was really needed, he accepted the position 
as chairman. When this was done, we felt that the suc- 
cess of the enterprise was secured. Others I would gladly 
mention; but their names are written in the books of the 
Treasurer of Harvard College, to say nothing of that higher 
registry in which the record of generous gifts is kept. 

The new policy of the School — which was, in fact, simply 
a return to its original constitution — was thus heartily in- 
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dorsed by Unitarians. As a result of this policy, there are 
now in the faculty of the School three professors who are 
Unitarians, two who are Baptists, and one who is Orthodox 
Congregationalist. Of the faculty as thus constituted, the 
President, in the report from which I have already quoted, 
says, “* There is no more harmonious faculty in the Univer- 
sity, and none more completely devoted to the unbiassed 
search for truth.” It gives me pleasure to testify to the 
interest which the professors who are not Unitarians mani- 
fest in the School, some of them giving a larger amount 
of instruction than the traditions of the School would re- 
quire, Of the weight which their learning and ability add 
to the faculty, there is no need that I should speak. 

There is less definite information to be given as to the 
number of non-Unitarian students. While there are always 
more or less who are looking towards a ministry not Unita- 
rian, perhaps the greatest service that the unsectarian posi- 
tion of the School has rendered is found in the fact that 
it has encouraged men to enter upon, or to continue, their 
studies, while still uncertain in what particular field they 
will ultimately work. The fact of the presence of men in 
the School taking everything, as it were, at first hand, con- 
sidering the matters connected with their profession with 
the fresh interest of those who are seeking the truth in 
thought, and the surest methods of accomplishing their 
purposes in the world, has added a peculiar interest to the 
work and life of the School. I know from correspondence 
and otherwise that a larger number of students intending 
to become ministers of Orthodox churches would join us, 
were they not dissuaded by friends and advisers. 

It has been feared by some that the independent position 
of the School would deter students of any denomination 
from coming to it. A clergyman for whom [ have the most 
profound respect remarked to me, the other day, that he 
believed the small number of students in the School to be 
owing to its unsectarian position. He thought that stu- 
dents did not care to go to any other than a denominational 
school. The whole basis of such reasoning is wrong. Up 
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to the present year, in which the number of students is ex- 
ceptionally small,— namely, only twenty,— the attendance at 
the School during these last years has increased. The num- 
ber of students from the year 1872-73 to 1878-79 inclu- 
sive, year by year, was as follows: 20, 22, 20, 19, 28, 21, 23; 
from the year 1879-80 to 1885-86, it was: 28, 28, 29, 27, 21, 
26, 25. This is especially gratifying, as the requirements 
of the School have been so much raised during these later 
years. 

Here it should be remarked that the present method of 
the School leaves it open to much misapprehension in the 
matter of numbers. The students who are enrolled in the 
classes are sometimes counted and regarded as if they were 
the only students, in the strict sense of the word. The 
special students and the resident graduates are frequently 
not counted. The special students are, in general, as truly 
“regular” as the others. They are, like them, preparing for 
the ministry, and taking, in general, a full course of study. 
A few yeurs ago, they would have been reckoned as regular 
students. The difference is that the men in the classes 
have college degrees; while the special students, for the 
most part, have not. The number of men in the classes is 
simply that of the college graduates who have been through 
no other Divinity School. If they haves been through 
another school, they are ranked as resident graduates. The 
number of such graduates of other seminaries — seven being 
present this year — illustrates in an interesting manner the 
work of the School. If we should apply to the earlier 
classes the same test as to numbers that is sometimes practi- 
cally applied at present,— reckoning only college graduates, 
— in 1871, for instance, we should have but one member of 
the graduating class instead of ten; in 1872, but two instead 
of thirteen. The present year, as I just stated, the number 
is exceptionally small. The Junior Class numbers only two; 
yet nine men joined the School, two as special students, two 
as members of the Junior Class, and five as resident gradu- 
utes. The School is so small because, as it happened, so 
many had finished their course last year. 
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However happily the present arrangement may be work- 
ing at present, there are some who fear that the School is 
simply standing upon the upper slope of an inclined plane, 
and that it may some time slide wholly away from its Uni- 
tarian traditions. If three Orthodox professors can be ap- 
pointed, it is asked, why not six? Why may not the School, 
since it has drifted away from its Unitarian moorings, be 
seized upon the open sea by some other denomination as a 
derelict? It may be well, therefore, to consider what guar- 
antee there is that Unitarians shall not one day be wholly 
excluded from any influence in the School. 

I have already referred to the remark of the President 
made in the First Church in Boston. Although without 
fear of the result just indicated, it seemed to me fitting that 
this remark should be recorded among the official papers 
of the University, and that the understanding according to 
which the change in the management was made should be 
officially expressed, so that it also should be a matter of 
record. 


In my report for the year 1883-84, I accordingly quoted 
the remark of the President already referred to, and 
added : — 


The fundamental question is obviously as to the meaning of the 
words “respectful exposition” in the President’s address. 

When it is remembered that, with the exception of the Hancock and 
Hollis professorships, which were founded before the School was estab- 
lished, the endowment of the School has been made by Unitarians ; and 
when it is considered further that the Unitarian body is not merely one 
denomination among others, but that it differs from most other denomi- 
nations in points in regard to which they are practically in accord,— I 
think that it would be admitted that the Unitarian doctrine could not 
be regarded as respectfully entertained if it were not represented by at 
least two professors, one of whom should be a teacher of theology. 

In regard to this latter point,—namely, that there should be a 
professor in the School who should teach theology from the Unitarian 
stand-point,— it may be remarked that this was explicitly stated, after 
consultation with the President, by Rev. W. M. Salter, who was em- 
ployed as an agent for the School, and by myself, in our appeals for 
money. 

If it should be thought that putting the teaching of theology per- 
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manently into the hands of Unitarians gives to the Unitarian body an 
undue advantage, I can suggest no other way by which this difficulty 
could be avoided than the founding of a new professorship, to be filled 
by an Orthodox professor of theology. 


In his report of the same year, the President refers to the 
matter in the following terms : — 


In view of the great change in the constitution of the faculty and 
the denominational relations of the School since 1879, the Dean calls 
attention to the understanding which was practically entered iato with 
the subscribers to the new endowment of 1879; namely, that Unitarian 
dostrines would always be entitled to respectful exposition in the 
School; and, to properly expound these doctrines, at least two professors 
would always be needed, one of whom should be a professor of theology. 
Since the endowment of the School has all been provided by Unitarians, 
these propositions seem eminently reasonable ; and it is difficult to im- 
agine circumstances in which they could fail to be carried out by the 
corporation and overseers, unless, indeed, the Unitarian denomination 
should die without offspring or designated heirs, or should case to fur- 
nish scholars competent to present its own doctrines in professorial 
chairs. 


If it be still urged that these statements have no binding 
effect, and that it is yet possible for the result naturally 
so much dreaded to be accomplished, I would call attention 
to the fact that the interest of Unitarians in the School is 
more carefully guarded now than it ever was before. 
Prior to the year 1879 there was no guarantee of the liberal 
character of the School, except the honor of the University, 
which, however, I conceive would have been sufficient. 
There was, indeed, the constitution of the School; but this 
had been so interpreted as to allow the institution to be 
managed strictly as a Unitarian seminary. What, then, 
was to prevent this constitution from being so interpreted 
as to make it practically the School of some other denomi- 
nation? What denominational test could, indeed, be more 
strict than that which required every professor to be a Uni- 
tarian? At present, we have the remark of the President 
already quoted. We have the fact that $140,000 were 
raised on the strength of the promise therein contained. 
We have this remark repeated in the reports of the Dean 
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of the School and of the President of the University; and 
in connection with this there is given in both an official 
explanation of the words “a respectful hearing,” that will 
not allow them to be so interpreted as to give Unitarian 
teaching a merely nominal position in the instruction of the 
School. If to any all this should be insufficient, they will 
admit that it is certainly better than nothing; and before, 
I must repeat, there was absolutely no guarantee to which 
Unitarians could appeal. 

Let us now consider what the School offers to students 
of various denominational connections who may resort to 
it. We will ask, first, what it offers to a young man who 
wishes to prepare himself for the Unitarian ministry. It 
offers, and will always continue to offer, theological teach- 
ing from the Unitarian point of view. It offers teaching in 
other departments of theological study by instructors, some 
of them Unitarian, and others selected for their learning or 
other special fitness for such a position outside the narrow 
limits of any one denomination. If it be asked whether 
he will not sometimes receive contradictory teachings from 
different professors, it must be admitted that he probably 
will. The teacher of theology, for instance, may draw 
from some texts of Scripture a meaning differing from that 
which is drawn by some Orthodox teacher of exegesis. I 
think Unitarians in general will agree that this will do 
him no harm. The Unitarian idea, as I understand it, is to 
lead men to think for themselves. If other denominations 
believe that ministers should be raised under glass, I do not 
think that Unitarians will be found ready to accept this 
view. Theological students are not vessels to be filled or 
clay to be moulded. They are men that should be encour- 
aged to use their own thought freely. It is well that they 
should have teachers and advisers of the faith with which 
they most sympathize. It is also well that they should 
sometimes hear teaching which, by its very antagonism to 
their general belief, may stimulate thought. 

Really, however, such a collision of teaching is proba- 
bly not so frequent as might be supposed. The professors 
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in a theological school at the present day have something 
very much more important to do than to accentuate secta- 
rian differences. The interpretation of the New Testament 
is coming more and more to be a matter of science. The- 
ologians differ more as to the secondary than the primary 
meanings of Scriptural passages, and these differences are 
growing less. 

We have seen what the School offers to Unitarian students. 
We may now consider what it offers to students of the 
Orthodox faith. This is somewhat less, it must be granted. 
It offers them, however, professors of whose advice and 
denominational sympathy they may be sure. The fact that 
theology is taught by a Unitarian is less hostile to their 
thought than might be believed; for the treatment of the- 
ology has largely to do with fundamental matters, and, 
theugh questions in regard to which the denominations 
differ are treated frankly and freely, these form but a small 
portion of the whole matter of the course, and, in regard to 
these, references are given to authors of various views. 
Probably, the difficulty referred to would be much less to 
an Orthodox student attending lectures on theology by a 
Unitarian than in the opposite case, the Orthodox faith 
being a system that makes itself felt at every point, while 
that of the Unitarian has more to do with the underlying 
verities of religion. 

I will now state in a more summary manner the denomi- 
national position of the School. -To do this requires an 
answer to two questions. The first is, By what right is 
the School called unsectarian? And the second is, What 
interest has it for Unitarians? The School may be called 
unsectarian: first, because students of any denomination 
receive its encouragement, and, if it is needed and deserved, 
its pecuniary help, as freely as if they were Unitarians ; — I 
do not know that Unitarian students may not receive such 
help and encouragement at some Orthodox seminaries ; —in 
the case of the Harvard School, such students feel that 
what is done for them is done according to the plan of the 
institution and the real intention of its founders; secondly 
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it may be called unsectarian, because its professorships are 
filled by. men of various denominational affinities; and, 
thirdly, on account of its readiness to accept foundations for 
professorships, to be filled by men who shall teach system- 
atic theology from the stand-point of the Orthodox denom- 
inations. 

The School has an interest for Unitarians: first, because 
theology will be taught in it from a Unitarian stand-point 
so long as Unitarianism can furnish teachers, and this 
instruction will be supplemented by that given on other 
branches of theological studies by the best teachers who 
can be secured, whatever may be their denominational 
affinity; secondly, it has a special interest for Unitarians 
because it fulfils what I conceive to be the Unitarian ideal. 
Two things have always been dear to Unitarians; namely, 
the religious belief which they have taught and the idea of 
liberality in religion. These two things it has not always 
been able easily to reconcile with one another. Zeal for 
what they hold true has made necessary denominational 
limits and methods, while the liberal tendency would in- 
cline to overlook these lines. Partisanship is always liable 
to attach itself to its party simply as such, while liberality 
may fail to emphasize that for which the denomination really 
stands. In the Harvard Divinity School, these two elements 
are so happily blended that their possible antagonism is 
hardly felt. Theology is taught that is in sympathy with 
Unitarian belief, yet the School has no denominational 
limits. Unitarians have always claimed rights, but not ex- 
clusive rights. Unitarianism has claimed its place, but has 
been ready to recognize the claims of other denominations. 
In the Harvard Divinity School is found one of the most 
striking indications that the end for which Unitarianism 
has so long striven is becoming in some degree realized. I 
may add that the management of practical religious ques- 
tions in the college is another instance of the same kind. 

It may be well to add a few words as to the inner life of 
the School. Forty hours of class work a week are offered, 
namely: in matters connected with the Old Testament, 
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twelve; the New Testament, nine; Church History, eight ; 
Comparative Religion, two; Ethics, two; Theology, five; 
Homiletics, two. Besides, there are instruction in elocution 
and opportunities for debate and similar exercises. In the 
department of the Old Testament and in that of the New 
are also extra exercises called by the name of “ Seminary,” 
in which the students meet at the professors’ houses. Es- 
says are read, and questions concerning the matters studied 
are freely discussed. The courses most largely attended 
by students of the college are those on Ethics and Church 
History. Several other courses are similarly attended, 
though in less numbers. The course on Ethics is largely 
practical. Institutions of charity and reform are visited 
by the students, reports are made, and the methods of con- 
ducting such enterprises discussed. College courses are 
also open to regular students and resident graduates. 

It is obvious that all the courses offered by the School 
cannot be required for the degree. No questions have ever 
divided the faculty so much as those growing out of this 
fact: Shall any studies be especially required? If so, what? 
Each member of the faculty had his plan, only two, if I 
remember rightly, being perfectly in accord. These urged 
that the matter should be left to the election of the student. 
This plan was finally adopted, the only restriction being 
that no department should be neglected. In addition to the 
studies of the School should be named its religious exer- 
cises. There are the morning prayers, conducted by stu- 
dents and professors in turn, the conference meetings, and 
the preaching by students on Friday evenings. To this last 
exercise, all who care to come are gladly welcomed; and 
ministers can really help the School by now and then coming 
in and taking part in the Wednesday afternoon conference. 

Of the temper and spirit of the School, of its religious 
interests, of the character, scholarship, and promise of the 
students at present connected with it, it is hardly the place 
to speak. I can only say that there was never a time, so 
far as I know, when a better report could be given. The 
general religious interest would seem to have deepened as 
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the standard of scholarship has been raised. While there is 
as much freedom and breadth of thought as ever, there is 
a general disposition to emphasize what is positive rather 
than that which is negative in theological matters. 

The School is to be congratulated that the college, in 
appointing Prof. Peabody to be the Plummer Professor, did 
not take him from the School, but only enlarged his influ- 
ence, thus furnishing a new and extremely interesting con- 
nection between the Divinity School and the college. 

The generous subscription, completed last year, for a 
building that should contain fire-proof accommodations for 
books, a reading-room, and lecture-rooms, is a fresh instance 
of the interest with which the School is regarded by its 
friends, and will furnisi that protection for the valuable 
library which has long been imperatively needed. 

When we consider all the money that has been given to 
found and support this institution, and all the labor that has 
been expended for it, and then look at the smallness of the 
number of its students all these years, and to-day also, 
when the other departments of the University have so in- 
creased, it might be doubted whether an adequate return 
for all had been received. A glance over the catalogue of 
its graduates would show a few names any one of which 
might almost serve as a justification of all that has been 
done. If the work of all its graduates, known to the world 
or unknown, could be reckoned, we should be surprised at 
the result. But the past and the present are not all. I 
believe that there is a large future for the School. Its 
breadth, its openness to the best thought, the most pro- 
found scholarship, and the most earnest life, under what- 
ever name these may be found, will receive recognition 
at some day, if not in ours. The world is slowly coming 
round to the position which the Harvard Divinity School 
has taken somewhat in advance; and, with all the advan- 
tages which ‘ts connection with the oldest and largest Uni- 
versity of our land can give it, I believe that all the costly 
preparations which have been made to fit it for its work 
will be found not to have been too great. , 

C. C. EVERETT. 
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WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 


Memoirs of William Henry Channing. By Octavius Brooks Frothing- 
ham. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 


“Then a man, one part flesh and four parts fire, rose up 
to speak.” This was the description given by a gifted New 
York journalist (Mrs. Runkle) of a speech at the first Free 
Religious Convention. The speech was not made by Will- 
iam Henry Channing, but by John Weiss; yet no better 
description could have been given of the eloquence of Mr. 
Ch,nning also. These two brilliant men were alike tinged 
with a certain Orientalism of temperament. Their utter- 
ance was as brilliant and flashing as the sword of Saladin, 
and made as fine acut. Either of them, as in the fable of 
the Eastern monarch, could have sliced a man’s head from 
his shoulders with a stroke so swift and keen that the 
victim would be unconscious until he shook himself. But, 
after all, the downright blow of King Richard does the 
surest work, or is, at any rate, best remembered. 

These remarkable men, with their compeers, Samuel John- 
son and David A. Wasson, are, to a certain extent, vindica- 
tions of the poet’s line, which says that 


“ The world knows nothing of its greatest men ” ; 


that is, of those who seem to their immediate associates the 
greatest. Apparently, it is not enough that a man should 
have the loftiest purposes, the most copious training, the 
most original thought, the most unwearied labor, the finest 
penetration, the most commanding or fascinating utterance. 
Something else is needed to secure that uncertain and pre- 
carious possession called posthumous fame. ‘Of what use 
is genius,” said Emerson, “if the focus be a little too short 
or a little toolong?” This keen suggestion comes as near as 
we shall get to the solution of the conundrum. Thus alone 
can we account for the fact that four such men as these 
have probably left behind them no definite or permanent 
remembrance, while dozens of men incomparably their in- 
feriors are alregdy well intrenched in the columns of the 
encyclopedias. 
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It is a fortunate thing for the memory of Mr. Channing, 
at any rate, that he had Mr. Frothingham for a biographer ; 
and it is fortunate for Mr. Frothingham that his latest 
book of biography is his best. In his former memoirs, 
he was hampered by a little want of sympathy. He 
heartily admired his sitters, but did not seem quite near 
enough to draw their portraits. The same fault existed in 
his History of Transcendentalism. It was criticised as un- 
sympathetic, whereas the early or contemporary memoirs of 
a man or a movement should be sympathetic. The criticism 
will come soon enough, if interest in the theme survives. 
One would say that Mr. Frothingham had more in common 
with Theodore Parker or even Gerrit Smith than with Will- 
iam Henry Channing; and, if he has succeeded better with 
this last, the change must be in himself,—in the increasing 
mellowness and breadth of appreciation that come with 
added years. Mr. Frothingham has won laurels of his own 
as an extemporaneous preacher; his training, parentage, 
and surroundings have had much in common with Chan- 
ning’s; yet there never was a moment when their mental 
habits, their bearing, their elocution, their methods, their 
effects as produced, had anything in common with each 
other. They represented similar convictions very often, but 
always through two utterly alien temperaments. This makes 
it exceedingly interesting to read the analysis of the one by 
the other. 

During his whole life, Mr. Channing was a natural leader 
in every sphere he entered,—a leader as distinct from an or- 
ganizer. Paul might plant, but Apollos must water. He 
worked at a time when pulpits were held by a more perma- 
nent tenure than now, but none ever held him long. The 
fact is conclusive as to the temperament of the man. But 
there was something about him which was “in change un- 
changed,” and that was the spiritual theory or formula 
which marked him. Geometricians tell us that a circle can 
be drawn through any three points. His three selected 
points were Christ, Swedenborg, and Fourier; and the 
circle which comprised his life was drawn through them 
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all. The combination was unique in him. No one else 
accepted the three points. The Unitarians left out one, the 
Swedenborgians one, the Fourierites one, the Church in 
general two, and the Radicals all. Hence, he was always 
alone; and hence, again, he was always in the same place, 
spiritually, while constantly changing his earthly habita- 
tion. Calum non animum. His dream outlived his own 
immediate generation, and he went on preaching it to the 
next; and that next generation heard it with the same glow 
as its predecessor, and with as little permanent result. 
During his very last visit to this country, in 1880, he 
preached eloquent extemporaneous discourses, beneath which 
young men and maidens sat hushed and spell-bound ; while 
older hearers recalled the same phrases, the same symbols, 
that had appeared in his discourse, “ The Gospel of To-day,” 
given at his cousin’s ordination thirty years before. Always 
the same “ At-one-ment,” the same “ Combined Order,” the 
same “ Reorganization and Reinspiration of the Church of 
the Children of God.” No wonder that his later years were 
tinged with a gentle, elevated, unselfish disappointment 
that so long a preaching had left his gospel still unappre- 
ciated. No wonder that he wrote,in 1880, “ The many do 
not in the least comprehend the import of my earnest 
appeals.” “The glowing, nation-wide, world-wide acknow]l- 
edgment of the ‘Better Day for Reconciled Humanity,’ 
which was my Vision, like an Angel Form beckoning 
Westward, while crossing the Atlantic has ascended to the 
heavens in a golden cloud. ‘Not yet’ is the gentle inward 
whisper. Wait!” (p. 412.) 

Like perhaps the majority of gifted extemporaneous ora- 
tors, Mr. Channing was an exceedingly diffuse writer; and 
this makes it difficult for a biographer — especially one who 
is himself so terse as Mr. Frothingham—to exhibit such 
a man through his own words. As a result, in this case, 
the citations are too long; and many readers will be tempted 
to omit them. One suspects that some pressure from friends 
or kindred may have tempted the author to insert some 
things that his severer judgment would have pruned out. 
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Nothing of this applies, however, to Mr. Channing’s abstract 
of his experiences as chaplain of the United States Senate 
and hospital nurse; for all this is written with a vividness 
which makes one wish for that volume of his war letters and 
diaries which is rumored as in the future. Nor does it apply 
to the delightful picture of his childhood, and his singularly 
graphic delineation of his maternal grandfather, Stephen 
Higginson, member of the Continental Congress and Feder- 
alist leader. Of him and his household, the picture (pp. 9- 
18) is like a Dutch interior, and forms one of the rarest 
and best glimpses at something of which we really know 
very little,—the actual life of the New England gentry, 
just before hair-powder, knee-breeches, and Federalism dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Frothingham’s description of Mr. Channing’s intel- 
lectua lattitude is admirable, but the sketch of his personal 
character leaves him less vividly defined. As to this, there 
was, no doubt, some embarrassment, from the fact that the 
memoir was written primarily for the immediate family of 
the person described. Both he and Dr. Hedge leave Mr. 
Channing too much in the light of the conventional saint 
of the religious biographies. In the most important points, 
this picture is true. A man never walked on earth with 
loftier dreams or purer from fleshly temptation. But this 
fineness of structure brings perils of its own; and the same 
“fiery temper” which made him in youth (p. 57) run after 
an adversary with a sword-cane, and then be grateful when 
the weapon sprang from his hands and fell over the bridge- 
railing into the water,— this followed him throughout his 
life, and made him impetuous, over-sensitive, sometimes 
unduly suspicious, and sometimes startlingly severe. Wen- 
dell Phillips, when goaded by opposition upon the anti- 
slavery platform, uniformly rose in eloquence and in power, 
and, though often persistently and even cruelly unjust, did 
not visibly lose his temper; while Channing, under similar 
circumstances, would both lose his temper and be discon- 
certed. Those who are old enough to recall the exciting 
meetings held in Boston in 1848, to discuss Communism 
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and Association, will recall the almost formidable invective 
which Channing at length brought to bear upon Collins, 
the communist leader. After all, this aspect of a saint is 
refreshing to the carnal mind, jealous of too monotonous 
an elevation. It is like learning that Washington some- 
times laughed, and occasionally lost his temper; that he 
called General Putnam “Old Put,” and that he once swore. 


A STEP FORWARD. 


There is a picture that may be drawn to represent the 
struggle of the spirit of progress with the forces of conserv- 
atism, and one that hits off exactly the notion that is nearly 
universal. It is a tumultuous and ardent young person, 
with proud face and extended arms, pressing forward eagerly 
to his goal, but very much incommoded and embarrassed by 
a stout, florid, asthmatic old gentleman, who clings to the 
other’s skirts, very much disarranged in his personal attire 
by the career that he is forced to share, but which he suc- 
ceeds in retarding to a very material degree. 

It is seldom suspected that this pleasing picture is ata 
great remove from accurately representing the true state of 
affairs. From the beginning of time, a great deal of oppo- 
sition, due to prejudice and a sleeping mind, has had to be 
overcome by the partisans of a new order; and from the 
beginning of time there have been martyrs to their convic- 
tions, whose blood will be required at the hands of the Phar- 
isees. So it has quite naturally come about that the spirit 
of progress is involuntarily pictured as a youth whom noth- 
ing can daunt, who only needs to be allowed his way that 
the golden age may straightway dawn; while, on the other 
hand, the spirit of conservatism is doomed to put up with 
an inglorious caricature of an irate old gentleman, a fussy, 
narrow-minded fellow, who has got to give in finally, and 
the degree of whose peace in this world is measured only by 
his submissiveness. On they go, through time and space, 
unhappily bound together, in a straight line. At every new 
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goal that is presented to the eyes of the glowing youth, his 
spirit must endure the tugging and puffing, the remonstrance 
and the protestation, until with a mighty effort they are 
landed at the place. What a capital cartoon it makes! 
What infinite confidence is in the face of him who supplies 
the motive power! What indescribable fun would be ex- 
cited by the countenance of the conservative appendage,— 
the mingled rage, fear, embarrassment, hate, envy, and 
revenge ! 

Too good not to be true, one might say, and say at least 
a half-truth; for, whether it be good or poor as a picture, 
it is very far from true as an illustration of the spirit of 
progress. To give it any approach to a reputable figure, it 
requires some very serious alterations. In the first place, 
the course of the flying pair gives one a wholly wrong 
understanding. The growth of life can scarcely be said to 
take place in a straight line, and be a continual carrying on 
of some straight-out advance. The line of progress quite as 
often dies away, or is switched around to an entirely new 
direction, or becomes absorbed in a third. There would be 
needed a supplementary cartoon, in which the young pio- 
neer had disappeared, and in which the ancient gentleman 
was rearranging his attire, preparatory to a return. An- 
other rectifying picture would represent the flying pair as 
having unwittingly swung round and changed places, with- 
out being at all aware of their new relations. But correc- 
tions, omissions, and substitutions would now follow so fast 
that the picture would soon be past all recognition. 

In any change of front, even should that change be urged 
on the ground of real progress, the unfortunate holders of 
the straight-line theory of progress may become the ele- 
ments of great obstruction in the advancement of mankind. 
They have settled down so firmly on the idea that progress 
must consist for all time in keeping right on along the same 
line that they must necessarily find an enemy to progress 
in one who is indifferent to that line. But what will be 
their feelings on learning that to keep right on along this 
same line is to forfeit the best possibilities by spending on 
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that which is past the time of fruitage? Why, such a one 
will find his sincerity questioned. He will gain the unen- 
viable name of trying to furnish a metaphysical apology for 
opposing the cause of progress, which cannot hope to avoid 
the appearance of a cloak to conservatism. Let one, how- 
ever, attend to the history of great movements, and he can 
see how they spend themselves eventually,— pour them- 
selves out as the wave pours itself out and is absorbed in its 
successor. It is resumed in the general mass and life of 
the whole. The world has satisfied its demands, and will 
now be done with it. To continue to harp on the same 
theme, to keep on along the same line, to allow no let-up 
in the energy with which the old propositions and their 
corollaries are put forth,— this is often to keep the name 
of progress, and most effectually to lose the substance of it. 
In this case, the dramatis persone of our cartoon have 
somehow got turned around; and the things that once made 
for progress and the things that once made for stupid oppo- 
sition are in reversed places. When Luther set his face 
against Miinzer and the Anabaptists, he was denounced by 
them as timid and wanting in his old courage. But his 
opposition is not to be set down to a deficiency of spirit. 
It was a real mark of judgment. To proceed to their ex- 
tremities, to carry out ad nauseam the line of revolt, was 
to defeat the best hopes of the Reformation, and make an 
object of idolatrous worship of what was at best only a 
means to larger liberty. 

It is only by occupying some such point of view as this 
that we can at all prosper in an attempt to understand the 
new convictions that are establishing themselves in our 
church life. In the whirligig of progress, as well as the 
whirligig of time, changes will ensue that may deceive the 
very elect. Those who baptized themselves in the name of 
progress may be not a little put out and discomfited, when 
they are asked to accept a direction different from that in 
which they have been accustomed to look for it. When not 
only are they called on to open their minds to new symbols 
and a new nomenclature, but even to allow some discredit 
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to attach to the use of the old; and when a still more pain- 
ful affront is offered in that the new symbols and the new 
nomenclature are very like those against which the burden 
of attack was formerly made,—then the task of opening 
their eyes to a new vision may well seem almost hopeless. 
Progress that looks like progress and speaks the language 
of progress, that arrays itself in the regulation uniform of 
a pioneer corps, may, in such an age as this, have a good 
chance of getting itself acknowledged. But a progress that 
comes not so arrayed, and shows witha! but a lukewarm 
sympathy with the newest inventions and a warm sympathy 
with some very old ones, cannot hope to avoid exciting 
violent suspicion, and the fate of being cast into the outer 
darkness as not having on the wedding garment. For the 
Unitarian Church to continue to be a pioneer in the relig- 
ious life, it is essential that some of the directions most 
industriously followed at presént should be comparatively 
neglected, and that others which at present are compara- 
tively neglected should be most industriously followed. In 


particular, one line of march is destined to bring an innum- 
erable company into a barren region where no life can be 
supported, and whose desert is already spotted as with the 
bones of those who have perished in its sterile and limitless 


expanse. 

The young man who asked of Jesus,“ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?” and who, being told to go and sell all 
that he had, and follow him, went away exceeding sorrow- 
ful, “for he had great possessions,” may well serve for a cer- 
tain young Church that is asking of the Christ —the Word of 
eternity revealed in human flesh —the same question now. 
The command given to the rich young man is not without a 
deep significance in an answer which the spirit of the Messiah 
is making to-day to the rich young Church: “ Go and sell 
all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and after that come 
and follow me.” ‘ What,” says the Church, “do we boast 
of our means, our material advantages, our worldly pros- 
pects?” It is the literalist that makes such a rejoinder. 
No; but it has great possessions that are to-day standing 
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between that Church and eternal life, between it and the 
baptism of God. They are its stock of notions and opin- 
ions, its set of truths, for which it so readily offers battle, 
the many things “ for which we stand,” the principles and 
covenants and articles of belief. At this last, the murmurs 
of disapprobation become indignant protests. ‘“ Why, it is 
our especial glory,” cries one, “that we have no articles 
of belief!” By thy words, thou shalt be condemned, says 
the spirit of the new time. You say well: the protest 
against such things is our especial glory. What right has 
a Church to have an especial glory save in the thought of 
God and in the life of the Christ? That glorying in an 
intellectual condition is one of the great possessions that 
stand between the Church and the divine call, Follow me. 

Dogmatism is about the last character we would give to 
the Church to which we are so devotedly attached. Dog- 
matic is what we say of all the others. But it will easily 
appear that such a name will serve for other than those who 
say in concert in their public worship, J believe. One 
would not come far from the truth, if he said that in no 
church was the habit so prevalent as among Unitarians of 
saying what they believe. Because in one church the mem- 
bers all believe pretty much the same thing, and in another 
pretty nearly all believe each a different thing, that does not 
make of the former dogmatists and of the latter not. What 
makes dogmatism is that the dogmatic or doctrinal charac- 
ter should be most resorted to, most talked about, most can- 
vassed. Now, can it be denied that, among us, our peculiar 
teaching, our way of putting things, “ what we stand for,” 
is the thing that is uppermost and most talked about? Is 
there any one so ready to tell you what he believes as a 
Unitarian, or so well versed in what he does not believe in? 
The negative dogmatist can lay no flattering unction to his 
soul that he, of all men, is free from dogma. When the 
first thing that occurs to one is to give a definition of his 
faith or show its differences from another, when the last 
thing to be forgotten is this doctrinal or teaching side, then 
and there is dogmatism. 
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It has been taken for granted that, because the Church 
left it free to each to choose his notions and opinions, and 
because no particular doctrine was forced on her children 
and no special belief required of them, therefore all danger of 
dogmatism was done away. Yet, by the very fact of allowing 
such liberty,— yea, rather, of encouraging and exhorting to 
such liberty,—the cherishing of doctrines and views has been 
all the more marked ; and the holding of some one or more 
of an infinite number of beliefs has constituted the church 
life. Once replace the notion that dogmatism consists in 
a church requiring some particular creed of its children by 
the notion that dogmatism more properly consists in exalt- 
ing the teaching side, or emphasizing what we stand for, or 
making the most of what we hold or do not hold, and 
straightway it will appear that we have a fair claim to be 
considered one of the most dogmatic of churches. This 
pride of our opinions is one of those “ great possessions ” 
which stand between us and our eternal welfare. Perhaps 
that rich young man was, in one respect, better than we ; 
for he went away “ exceeding sorrowful.” 

The pride of intellect is certainly another of our great 
possessions. It is the main spring on which depends the 
dogmatic cast, and might properly be made to include the 
former. In the life of the Church and in its work, an intel- 
lectual appreciation is presupposed. As a church, it repre- 
sents, “stands for,” the intellect, in the eyes of the world. 
It makes a boast of a long line of intellectual patriarchs, 
and is attended by a cloud of witnesses among the living. 
Those who come to us from other associations do so, in 
almost every case, because they know they will gain the sat- 
isfaction of the intellect; and a large number of those who 
remain, conscious of needs of the spirit that are unsatisfied, 
do so because the intellectual bondage elsewhere is so har- 
assing and chafing, that the negative misfortune of our 
Church in being slow and cold of spirit seems a thousand- 
fold to be desired. But, while the matter of opening and 
closing doors is under the eye, who can fasten blame on the 
action of one who, desiring the liberty of the mind’s move- 
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ment, should yet refuse to set it above the soul’s aspira- 
tion, and who should feel morally bound to affiliate where 
the greater matter claimed the greater attention? It is 
only breaking in an open door to retort, Does the man want 
a high tariff on the trade in ideas? It is altogether beside 
the point. The Church as a church ought to have nothing 
to do with ideas as ideas. She has a very sufficient voca- 
tion in humbly, but untiringly, proclaiming God and his sal- 
vation. It is with us, forever, ideas and views and propo- 
sitions. Whereas, the Church’s one foundation ought to be 
God; and her themes ought to be the Christian life, the pat- 
tern of holiness, the fruits of the spirit. In how many ser- 
mons preached next Sunday to the multitude that is 
a-hungered and athirst as never before, will there be no 
problem worked out, no proposition maintained against its 
objectors, no doctrinal case elaborately argued? Very few. 
In the hearts of how many of that multitude, as the doors 
close behind them, will the sense that a strong case was 
made for a view presented not remain the uppermost? 
Equally few. It is very likely that a strong case may be 
made; but to whom will the credit of it redound? To the 
minister. To whom will it remain a presence of strength 
in an hour of need? Alas! none. The pride of intellect 
is the besetting sin. The minister is occupied with the 
things of intellect, the problems of mind; and in that quar- 
ter lie his unction and his fluency. The congregation has 
become habituated to submit to the same,— yea, has come to 
expect it, is flattered by it in being made an umpire; and 
before something better that may humble rather than exalt, 
and may inspire rather than instruct, is as those who, hear- 
ing, do not understand. 

The pride of intellect contaminates the whole conception 
of the Church. When we read the Scripture lesson, the pas- 
sage has to be sorted over, and adjusted, and not seldom re- 
cast, to correspond to modern feeling. When we pray, it is 
not permitted to many to go to the prayers that have approved 
themselves from generation to generation, that promote the 
very spirit of calm reliance on God, which is the answer we 
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should look for. But one is condemned to the still-born 
phrases of extemporary composition. He must be alert, not 
to spiritualize what is the known substance of things hoped 
for, but to rival their greatness by words and phrases hastily 
summoned up, and of momentary application. In prayer, 
we seek to be lost in eternity ; but we are made to pitch and 
jolt over the road we have just built through the common- 
place. And when we write about God, when at great self- 
sacrifice we put aside the garment of contention, there is, 
above all, a literary purpose. There is a lurking sense of 
some critical listener who will commend it. When one is 
conscious that he will be expected to say some fine things, 
and, of course, new things, about God; and when he is aware 
that the soul will only surrender to a brilliant rhetoric,— it 
is hard for him not to be given over to the pride of intel- 
lect, and hard not to sacrifice at the altar of expression. 
This is another of our “ great possessions ” standing between 
us and eternal life. 

The pride of liberty is yet another great possession. Lib- 
erty is an undoubted condition of true religion, but a per- 
nicious substitute. That ideal of the Church which consists 
chiefly in being free to do what we like, believe what we 
like, and worship what we like, or even not at all, is essen- 
tially a heathen ideal. That ideal of worship which is gov- 
erned by a desire of not appearing to believe too much, and 
of retrenching the great faith committed to our charge until 
no one in his every-day mind need be at all offended, is a 
lamentable weakness. The spirit of real religion will write 
over the attempt to make a church without grounding it 
wholly on the idea of God and the idea of the Christ, “ Hav- 
ing the form of godliness, but not the power thereof.” It 
will be called a Barmecide feast, as when the disguised 
sultan in the Arabian Nights pressed his famished guest to 
serve himself from platters that contained no meat, and 
refresh himself from flagons that were empty of wine. A 
Barmecide feast is what the Church offers when she serves 
her Lord’s Supper with empty dishes. Freedom that does 
not accompany the thought of God, and liberty that is not 
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the “ liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free,” are ves- 
sels of emptiness, a stumbling-block and a stone of offence. 

While, then, it is beyond question that we can touch 
lances with the children of this world, and have no fear 
that, keeping on their plane, we may be worsted, is it as cer- 
tain that we can hope for as much in the contact with the 
children of light? In the writing of books or sermons of 
which to make books, in the writing of poems, in the build- 
ing of imposing structures, in the founding of institutions, 
in all the mechanism of social and moral life, we may never 
be at a disadvantage. But, while all this is magnificent, it 
is not religion. Can we equally afford to meet the men of 
religion on their plane? With what degree of success shall 
we hope to appeal to a man altogether religious, absorbingly 
occupied with God? Suppose Fénelon were to walk the 
earth to-day, and suppose also that by the accident of birth 
he were not counted in the Church, would he feel strongly 
drawn toward us? And such a simple criterion is really 
the most helpful one we can make, unless it be surpassed 
by one other. Jesus said, “If ye abide in me, and my word 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.” It cannot be said that in the deep sense the 
word of Jesus does abide in us,— the word of a self-forgetful 
devoutness, the word of self-regardless piety and adoration. 

Probably, it is to a scarcely conscious apprehension of 
having been drawn aside from the main business of religion, 
from having somehow lost the true note, that is to be attrib- 
uted one kind of reaction that every year grows more per- 
ceptible. We may regard some such unrest as this as at 
the bottom of most of the attempts to strengthen religion 
by the development of the social and church-parlor idea. 
The attractions of the table are to re-enforce the inadequate 
nourishment of the soul; or, again, the vast extension of 
all that may be called the machinery of the Church,— such 
as calling in the aid of the printing-press, the hope that 
God will be found on the side of the big battalions, as when 
courses of sermons by distinguished divines are arranged 
for, the exalting the Sunday-school so that not seldom it 
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takes precedence over the church, and the large apparatus of 
manuals and charts and tickets and entertainments. If he is 
still perplexed at the relaxing of the hold of the Church, the 
minister, in his earnestness, throws himself into the problems 
of the time, and guesses that the Church is losing her hold, 
because there are so many Knights of Labor abroad in the 
land. He finds the gospel in political economy, and his 
concern is for the working classes. It is touching to see 
how much good he wants to do, feels he ought to do, and 
yet isn’t doing. He has even literally gone out into the 
highways, and compelled them to come in; but they do 
not stay there. While some quiet man around the corner, 
without a tenth part of the information or the machinery, 
but with a service that breathes an atmosphere of devotion 
and makes irresistibly for resignation, communion with God, 
and with the gospel of Christ in his heart, cannot find room 
for all those who hear the word of redemption gladly. 
“Thou art troubled about many things, but one thing is 
needful.” This is, that the passion for God should animate 
the Church’s life. In spite of all changes in the matter of 
our civilization, it is the man whose nature instinctively 
concerns itself about God, who has great and enduring 
instincts for divine salvation, that is able to give light and 
leading to a confused generation. Now if, in dealing with 
the things of religion, one is instinctively led to record some 
protest, something that he cannot believe, or if he naturally 
tends to share some of his vast resources of information, or 
even if he feels his great call to disclose methods of social 
and political amelioration, such a one cannot be said to con- 
cern himself instinctively about God. He is denied none 
of these; and, if they had been with us in the past some- 
thing other than involuntary, they might be sparingly used. 
But, with the history back of us, it is better almost to 
ignore them for a time, as we turn to a more excellent way. 
Now, if “ progress” is.a shibboleth,— and it can be such, 
—then let those that seek for progress go on in the same 
straight line as in the past, and continue the spirit of dogma- 
tism, perpetuate the pride of intellect, salvation by machin- 
5 
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ery, the barren marriage with the ideal of freedom. But, if 
progress is a condition of life, and has regard for the welfare 
of humanity, then it is to be found in a new direction. That 
old line of progress has done its work. It would be wrong 
to deny that; but it is now entering and moving into the 
desert of the soul’s life,—the desert of intellect, the desert 
of liberty,— wherein no living thing can remain alive. The 
aggressive policy for our Church is now to make a decided 
stey) away from such, and very many steps in the direction 
of holiness. It is to be baptized with the Holy Spirit. It 
is to come as Paul told the Romans he was coming to them, 
— “in the fulness of the richness of the blessing of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ.” 

If it be required of one that he name his meaning in set 
terms, it may be done in this manner. The idea of God 
must brood over the whole service, and the gospel of Jesus 
Christ consecrate it. The sermon must be the word of eter- 
nity made flesh dwelling among us. The service must con- 
sist of a fit and decorous order or liturgy, as little different 
from the great liturgy in the English language as is just and 
true. The work and message of the Church must be catho- 
lic ; that is, addressed to the great commonwealth of souls. 
A great work and a great message must be universal, above 
none and below none. Such a work and such a message is 
the appeal to the spirit of God that worketh in men. 

“Blessed is he who shall not be offended in me,” said 
Jesus. It will doubtless seem to many that this is to give 
up what has been so painfully struggled for. It will seem 
to many like conservatism and the reaction of alarm. It 
will appear as beginning in the fear that freedom of thought 
has gone too far. It is a strange thing for a man to fear 
who is putting his trust in God. Great courage is needed 
to oppose what is mistakenly held for courageous. A divine 
feeling for progress is needed to oppose what is wrongly 
held to be progressive. The conservatism that is most to 
be feared to-day is that which cannot break up its too solid 
and fixed attachment to what has for a long time been mis- 
called progress, or shake itself free from the spell that really 
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holds it in a bondage not wholly different from superstition. 
The aggressive tendency of our Church is toward the new 
Christianity. What is the new Christianity? The Chris- 
tianity that is so wrought upon by the spirit of Jesus, and 
so penetrated by the ideal of the Christ, that it has forgot- 
ten that it ever had any doubts or misgivings, or ever had 
any fears of human reasoning, but, gathering itself together, 
with prayer still fresh in the soul, has set about realizing 
the one aim that possesses her,— that all men might know 
that they are members one of another in the body of Christ. 
“ But this is far from new,” says one: “it is an old faith.” 
Yes: an old faith come on us with a new force; for, in the 
religious life, this is the best we can conceive of. It is the 
seal of eternity and the sign of our immortality. It is 
the thrill of new desire that makes us give ourselves more 
unreservedly than ever before to Him who has been with us 
from the beginning. 

JoHN TUNIS. 


WILLIAM GREENLEAF ELIOT. 


On the 10th of April, 1841, Mr. Eliot came to Louisville 
for a short visit. It was Saturday; and the news had just 
been received from Washington of the death of Presiden! 
Harrison on the 4th of the month, thirty-one days only after 
his inauguration. Railroads and the telegraph had not 
then virtually annihilated time and space; and tidings, 
whether of good or ill, were slowly borne from one to an- 
other part of the great country. The sudden death of the 
venerable man, after so brief occupancy of his high office, 
made profound impression everywhere. 

Gen. Harrison was universally respected. A sensible, 
patriotic, heroic man, he deserved well of the Republic, hav- 
ing rendered it pre-eminent service in war and in peace, jus- 
tifying in every position, civil or military, to which he had 
been called, the confidence reposed in his capacity and in- 
tegrity. 

On Sunday morning, Mr. Eliot went into the pulpit, which 
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for seven years (from 1833 to 1840) his friend, Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, had filled. There were few vacant seats 
in the church. Webster says that eloquence consists in the 
man, the subject, and the occasion. The three elements 
were present on that day. The preacher had no manuscript. 
There had been no time to write a sermon, but a most im- 
pressive sermon he gave. It was plain, unpretentious; but 
so admirable in arrangement, so clear in statement, so exact 
in analysis, so fairly anc. finely appreciative of the late Pres- 
ident’s life and character, so justly interpreting the moral 
and spiritual lessons taught by the event, that the mind of 
every hearer was held in closest, deepest attention. Then, 
too, the discourse was given so calmly, yet with such intense 
earnestness, by a voice wonderfully sweet and sympathetic, 
which in its clearness and far-reaching quality reminded one 
of Dr. Channing’s, and the effect of voice and manner was 
so increased and deepened by the full, liquid, penetrating 
eye through which the strong soul revealed itself, that every 
heart was profoundly moved. No one present but felt to 
the centre of his being the quiet masterfulness of the man, 
and the solemn significance of the occasion. 

It was a memorable occasion, never to be forgotten, and 
is reverently remembered by the writer, to whom it was the 
beginning of a friendship that brightened life and the un- 
veiling of a rare mind and a thoroughly consecrated soul. 
It strikingly illustrated, as it clearly revealed, the preacher’s 
essential characteristics, mental and spiritual. Sudden was 
it, entirely unexpected; yet so finely disciplined was his 
mind, so thoroughly trained to straightforward, consecutive 
thinking, so habituated to reasoning subjects out to definite 
conclusions, and so free from the vagueness and illusions of 
idle revery that usurps the name and steals into the place 
of thought, so many were his intellectual resources and so 
completely at his command, so dominated was his nature by 
conscience and by duty,— ‘ 


“Stern daughter of the voice of God,” 


that the occasion in all its suddenness found him not unpre- 
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pared. In the mental no less than in the moral and spirit- 
ual realm, it is they who not only have their lamps trimmed 
and burning, but who, also, have their vessels filled with 
pure oil, whom opportunity, divinely ordered, never sur- 
prises, never paralyzes. Mr. Eliot, as on that eleventh day 
of April, 1841, he stood in the Louisville pulpit,— reverent, 
calm, unobtrusive, self-possessed, master of the occasion, of 
himself, and hence of his hearers,— unconsciously revealed 
the man he was,— the man which life, faithfully lived up to 
that hour, had made him. 

He was then in his thirtieth year, and for nearly seven 
years had been minister of the Unitarian church of St. 
Louis. He was born in New Bedford, Mass., Aug. 5, 1811, 
of parents — William Greenleaf and Margaret Dawes Eliot 
— who in mind and character worthily represented their 
native New England, and an ancestry honored for its strong 
mental and moral qualities, its fidelity to religious princi- 
ples, its courage, its broad philanthropy and ardent patriot- 
ism. In his childhood, the family removed to Washington, 
D.C. ; but, after a few years, he was sent back to New Bed- 
ford, because of its educational advantages. 

There he attended the “Friends’ Academy,” of which 
the admirable instructor, Mr. J. H. W. Page, was then prin- 
cipal. Schoolmates speak of his spirit and character in 
strongest terms, and terms that show how completely the 
youth prefigured the man. One of them, writing from Mil- 
ton, Mass., says: “His influence was felt in the whole 
school, young as he was. He had great earnestness as well 
as dignity. He appeared more advanced in every way than 
other boys, and yet there never was sweeter hilarity and 
joy. He was as eager to help us in our May-day festivals, 
given in the woods, as he was devoted to study. His man- 
ners were as formed then as in later years. None ever felt 
the rude boy.” 

Returning to his Washington home, he was admitted to 
Columbian College,— then in its early youth, having been 
chartered by act of Congress in 1821,— and was graduated 
in 1880. He was engaged for one year in the Washington 
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Post-office, and in 1831 entered the Harvard Divinity 
School. The three busy, crowded years passed there were 
prophetic of his life-work; for not only was he a faithful, 
conscientious student, but, as his dear friend, James Free- 
man Clarke, says, he also “occupied his time largely in 
visiting the poor, the prisoners, examining the working of 
asylums and hospitals, in Sunday-school teaching and other 
works of charity.” 

About the time of his graduation, application was made 
to Rev. Henry Ware, Jr.,— dear and venerable name! never 
to be written or spoken by pupil or friend without loving 
reverence and gratitude,— for some young minister to go to 
St. Louis, and organize and take charge of a Unitarian 
church. Dr. Ware instantly indicated William G. Eliot as 
the man —the providential, ideal man — for the place and 
the work. The three years in the School had shown to 
this true friend and spiritual father the capacity and fibre 
of the young man. He saw in him the self-denying spirit, 
the “John Eliot” religious earnestness, the wisdom, the 
broad common sense, the courage and the staying quality, 
which fitted him for the missionary work, and especially for 
the weighty responsibilities attached to that work in a place 
like St. Louis, then growing steadily, and giving promise of 
becoming one of the most important points for intellectual 
and religious influence in the West. The “Far West” it 
was called, as it then seemed and really was, as estimated 
by the days or, rather, weeks of travelling-time required. 

The compensation offered, the inducements held out for 
the few experimental months, were quite of the early Chris- 
tian order,— board, lodging-expenses, hard work, and the 
blessing of God. Mr. Eliot was not long in coming to a 
decision. He said he would go, and he went; and he went 
to stay, and he stayed. On the 17th of August, 1834, he 
was ordained in the Federal Street Meeting-house, Boston, 
receiving then and there the benediction of his honored and 
dearly loved friend, Rev. E. S. Gannett, of whom he wrote 
in after years from the fulness of his heart, in the touching 
tribute given in Mr. Gannett’s memoir of his father: “ He 
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was ten years or more my senior, but the intimacy of close 
friendship was always between us as between a teacher and 
disciple ; for he was my pastor for many years, and I always 
regarded him as such, and called him so to the last... . It 
was in his pulpit that, in the summer of 1834, I was or- 
dained as an evangelist to go as a missionary to St. Louis, 
The brave words of Dr. Gannett, and the hearty grasp of 
his hand, gave me a Godspeed upon the unknown erran1.” 
No more fitting place for such ordination than the pulpit 
associated with the hallowed memories of Channing and 
Gannett, and in which Charles F. Barnard and Frederick T. 
Gray had been, and Robert C. Waterston was to be, conse- 
crated to kindred service in the “ Ministry at Large.” 

Soon after his ordination, Mr. Eliot went to St. Louis, 
where he met with the little band of earnest men and 
women from whom his call had come, and to whom the Uni- 
tarian faith was very dear. They were mostly from New 
England, and hearty was their welcome of the young minis- 
ter and missionary. 

It is always interesting to look at great institutions, at 
important movements, in their beginnings. Nothing could 
have been plainer, nothing homelier and to the worldly eye 
less promising, than the beginnings of this church. The 
services were held at first in the room over the barber-shop, 
alluded to by Dr. Clarke in his beautiful memorial sermon, 
Afterwards, as another friend informs us, in Shepherd’s 
school-rooms, opposite the court-house, where, on the 26th 
of January, 1835, the “ First Congregational Society of St. 
Louis” was formed. The corner-stone of the first church 
building was laid in May, 1836. 

The church was organized on firm, positive Christian 
basis. It was a fellowship of disciples desiring and mean- 
ing to be unfalteringly loyal to Jesus Christ, independently 
congregational in spirit and government, with simple, strong 
covenant, pledging its members to personal endeavor and 
to mutual aid in the forming of character, living lives and 
doing work accordant with the spirit, life, and law of their 
divinely appointed Leader and Head. 
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It was a working church from the start. No man knew 
better than Dr. Eliot how to find work for people to do, and 
how to set people on doing it. His mind—of rare clear- 
ness of vision, and with fixedness of purpose and executive 
power as rare — was ruled by the two great ideas of steward- 
ship and consecration. Time, talent, money, opportunity, 
power of influence,—all were trusts of which he and his 
people were to give strict account. In no slavish spirit 
were these ideas held, as if God were a stern, hard task- 
master, but in the filial spirit of reverence and gratitude, 
which felt that the infinite holiness, love, and goodness of 
the heavenly Father called for full, unreserved surrender 
to his service and will. 

Thus, from the beginning, it was no less a giving than 
it was a working church. The lamp of sacrifice was lighted 
at the outset, and was kept steadily burning. Wonderful, 
indeed,— in some instances seeming almost miraculous,— 
was its minister’s influence. There were in that early con- 
gregation men of large souls, generous by nature, who were 
instantly and always ready to respond to his appeals. 
Others there were, upright and honest, who, by constitu- 
tional bias or inherited tendency, found keeping much 
easier than giving; who, in fact, found giving very hard; 
and who, in other circumstances, under other influences, 
could readily have developed into “poor rich men,” but 
who, through his teaching and illustrative example, and 
with a growing sense of stewardship, became large and con- 
stant givers, upon whose intelligent and generous co-opera- 
tion, whenever important work was to be done,— work call- 
ing for free exercise of the self-denying spirit,— he could 
rely with absolute confidence. Beautiful beyond expression 
were these transformations. In such ways was the church 
trained and educated. Its minister constantly expected 
great things, and the people responded to his expectations. 
His heart’s desire was that his church, like the mystic tree 
of life in Revelation, standing fast by the pure river, with 
its crystal-clear, living water, should bear twelve manner 
of fruits, and should yield its fruit every month. His 
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desire was granted. The church yielded fruit in rich 
abundance and constantly. 

His teaching was the more persuasive and his appeals the 
more effective, because his deeds matched with his words. 
If a debt —say, of fourteen thousand dollars — were weighing 
heavily upon the society, and he invited a few of its mem- 
bers to meet at his house to devise some method of remov- 
ing the burden, and, on coming together, they found a paper 
ulready drawn up with the name “W. G. Eliot” on it, 
pledged to give one thousand dollars, it is not surprising 
that, before they separated, the whole amount needed and 
more should be subscribed. 

Dr. Clarke, in his sermon, says of the dear friend: “ He 
faithfully followed the maxim of an old saint,—‘If you 
wish others to give, give yourself.’ He once showed me a 
paper containing the names of twelve St. Louis subscribers 
to Washington University, who had contributed in all about 
$400,000 toward its foundation. Each had given gener- 
ously to separate departments of the University, some of 
the donations amounting to $80,000, $60,000, $40,000, and 
similar sums. At last, I found William Eliot’s own name, 
with different sums subscribed by him, amounting, I think, 
to about $26,000. I asked him how he was able to give 
this amount. He answered that, when he had $100 or $200 
to spare, he had bought some land in St. Louis which he 
thought likely to rise in value, and the sum received for 
that increase he had given to the University. I then under- 
stood one secret of the power of his appeals to others.” 

The more the church did, and the more it gave, the faster 
it grew, the stronger it became. The building on the corner 
of Fourth and Pine Streets erelong had to be enlarged; and 
not many years passed before the demands of the rapidly 
increasing congregation made requisite the erection of the 
large, massive edifice on the corner of Ninth and Olive 
Streets, which was its religious home until the fine edifice 
was erected on Garrison Avenue and Locust Street, in which, 
with its gifted pastor, Dr. Eliot’s successor, it now worships 
and works. 

6 
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Within no narrow bounds was the beneficence of the 
ever-growing church confined. Essentially a New England 
church in its origin, it speedily and constantly drew to itself, 
from Kentucky and other parts of the Union, true-hearted, 
broad-minded men, kindred in spirit to its early members 
and equally ready with them to respond to the missionary 
appeals of its pastor. To him, with his clear eye and large 
soul, the opportunities, the spiritual needs and demands, of 
the great West, could not but be ever present; nor was he at 
any time deaf to its Macedonian cry for moral and religious 
help. He had been ordained, not as the minister of a single 
church, but as an evangelist; and the ordination had, as it 
proved, singular significance and fitness. He was — what 
he was ordained to be —a bearer, far and near, of good tid- 
ings, the best tidings. He became, not formally, not pro- 
fessedly, but really, the Unitarian bishop— apostle, rather — 
to that wide region. To Alton, Tremont, Peoria, Quincy, 
Shelbyville, in Illinois; to Burlington and Davenport, in 
Iowa; to Hannibal, St. Joseph, Columbia, in Missouri; to 
St. Paul, Minnesota; to Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; and to many 
another place whence the call came,—he was ready to go, 
whenever going was possible to him; and, wherever he 
went, he was gratefully welcomed as minister, teacher, ad- 
viser, friend. Friend, indeed, he proved,— not in word only 
and cheering presence, but often, as in Milwaukee, in sub- 
stantial money aid from himself and his generous parish- 
ioners. Thus he labored ; and, throughout the vast region, 
imperial in extent, his strong influence was felt, and has 
never ceased to be felt. And, when the war for the Union 
and freedom had ended, and the New Orleans church, with 
its members scattered and all but a few of its strongest 
souls disheartened and ready to despair, needed a voice to 
speak the quickening, energizing word, that word came 
from this true and unfailing friend; and the church was 
saved. 

Thus, Dr. Eliot labored for his own special church and 
for the Church Universal. No apostle in the first century, 
no Francis Xavier, no Henry Martyn, no Adoniram Judson, 
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made more unreserved consecration to the Master’s work 
than was made by our noble, heroic brother. He labored 
indefatigably as preacher and pastor, as minister and mis- 
sionary. The master-word with him and for him, and that 
which gives the key to his life, is “ consecration.” 

This spirit of conseération, as it gave to his life moral 
strength and spiritual beauty, so it gave to his pulpit ser- 
vices great attractiveness and great power. For those ser- 
vices he made conscientious preparation, giving to them, as 
to his pastoral work, of his best; and in them his hearers 
found not only the clear, strong thought, but the fine spirit 
also, the deepest, holiest life of the man. He was ar admi- 
rable preacher,— interesting, instructive, impressive, effec- 
tive. This is not the partial testimony of friendship, with 
its eyes tear-dimmed and its judgment beguiled by the 
glamour which affection throws over the lives and the works 
of the departed. 

His sermons, of course, varied in degree of preparation 
and in intellectual power, as sermons must; but no one who 
looked at the great audiences that filled his church to over- 
flowing when he gave his doctrinal discourses or his lect- 
ures to young men and young women, or when he unfolded 
at. some eventful period the immutable ethical principles 
which underlie all true life and conduct, or with prophet-like 
intensity and solemnity spoke of the soul’s direct, personal 
accountability to God,— no one who looked upon the rapt 
listeners at such times, or listened with them to the earnest 
speaker, could doubt his ability or his effectiveness as a 
preacher. A preacher he distinctively, pre-eminently, was. 
He was not a pulpit orator, intent on exciting and dazzling, 
and craving applause. Of phosphorescent glitter his preach- 
ing had none; of real sunlight, much. He was not a meta- 
physical theorizer, absorbed in subtile speculation upon the 
mysteries of being; nor was he the mere essayist or lect- 
urer or moralizer. But he was the preacher, the Christian 
preacher, with living faith in God and Christ, in truth, duty, 
and immortality, with deep, keen sense of the constant pres- 
ence of the “ Eternal that makes for righteousness,” and with 
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intense yearning to reach the consciences of his hearers and 
win their hearts to Christ-like living and Christ-like serving. 

His preaching was largely ethical, but never coldly ethi- 
cal. His morality was luminous with the light and vital 
with the spirit of religion,— the morality of the Sermon on 
the Mount,—*“ Applied Christianity.” And his preaching 
was as tender as it was pungent and strong. Called time 
and again to tread the wine-press of affliction,— not alone, 
indeed, but with his near and dear suffering ones beside 
him,— acquainted with grief as few men are, knowing sor- 
row to its deepest depths, his heart had infinite sympathy, 
sympathy like that of Jesus with the bereaved and heart- 
broken. There were times when his great congregation was 
awed, overwhelmed, completely broken down, as they looked 
upon their beloved pastor, pale, worn, around whom they 
knew heavy clouds of personal affliction had gathered, and 
heard him speaking, with no self-allusion and with sublime 
self-control, sweetly, tenderly, with divine compassion for 
all mourning souls, the healing words of faith, trust, resig- 
nation, love. 

If that be real preaching, genuine and true, strong and 
effective, which has power to make men think, and think 
earnestly upon great themes, to rouse from religious indif- 
ference and moral lethargy, to quicken conscience and arm 
it against inward and outward foes, to enkindle hope and 
revive faith, to open the whole mental and spiritual being 
to gracious healing influences, to light and to keep alive the 
lamp of sacrifice,— if this be test and proof,— then, surely, 
Dr. Eliot was one of the strongest and most effective of 
preachers. 

Great as was the effectiveness. of his preaching in itself, 
it was largely increased by his pastoral fidelity. The pas- 
toral work was never with him formal, perfunctory. He did 
not make set rounds of visits or use stereotyped topics and 
phrases. He went where good was to be done, where the 
perplexed and sorrowing were to be comforted, where the 
poor were to be relieved, where the sick were to be nursed, 
where the imperilled were to be rescued and saved,— 
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whether from betrayal of trusts or from intemperance or 
deadlier sins,—and where hesitating, anxious, doubting 
souls were to be won to the peace and strength of per- 
sonal religion, and invited and encouraged to make open 
avowal of the Christian faith, and take their place among 
earnest Christian workers. For many a young man, a stran- 
ger in St. Louis and prostrated by dangerous illness, the 
long night was cheered by the presence and the efficient 
care of the pastor, who had for the sick-room the quickness 
of perception, the skill and the tenderness, of a woman; and 
who, when cholera or other malignant pestilence invaded 
the city, showed to the suffering and the dying a personal 
devotion, a self-forgetfulness, a self-abnegation, unsurpassed 
in the annals of philanthropic labor and Christian heroism. 

“IT have always,” writes a friend, “felt a grateful indebt- 
edness to Dr. Eliot for his tender attentions to my brother, 
who settled in St. Louis as a lawyer, and died there after a 
lingering illness, soothed by his kind, sympathetic pastoral 
visits. And this is the testimony of all coming within the 
circle of his pastoral and personal relations. It is a beau- 
tiful life closed, full of good deeds,— his imperishable mon- 
ument, a benediction to all.” 

Manifold and inestimable is the effect of such pastoral 
work in increasing pulpit efficiency, but especially in these 
two things: first, in the power which these profoundly 
human experiences, wherein deep calls unto deep, give to 
the preacher of speaking directly to the souls of men; and, 
secondly, in the receptive condition of men and women, who 
know and feel that from experiences so deep and so real 
their minister comes straight to his pulpit to utter his 
solemn, tender, heart-seeking, and heart-reaching words. 

Thus ceaselessly Dr. Eliot labored as pastor and preacher, 
as minister and missionary, certainly doing very fully “ the 
work of an evangelist,” to which he was ordained. But not 
within these limits were his labors confined. From the 
earliest, he identified himself with the city which he had 
chosen — or, better, which Providence had chosen — for his 
home; and nothing that concerned the interests of St. Louis 
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was alien or indifferent to him. It had no more public-spir- 
ited citizen, none more intent on its highest welfare. He 
loved it, he was proud of it, he believed in it and in its great 
future. When he went to it in 1834, it was a small city. 
The census of 1840 makes the population then 16,500. In 
1834, it was between 7,000 and 8,000. The census of 1880 
makes the number of its inhabitants — which is necessarily 
far below that of 1887 — 350,518, and ranks the city as the 
sixth in the republic in population and in the productions 
of its manufacturing industry; while its noble institutions, 
— religious, philanthropic, educational,— making it a radi- 
ating centre of learning, art, and liberal culture, show a 
mental and spiritual progress not incommensurate with its 
material advancement. 

Now, if the question were put to thoughtful, fair-minded 
persons, long enough resident in St. Louis to be thoroughly 
cognizant of the causes, conditions, and instruments of its 
growth, “ To what men is the city most indebted for its fine 
development?” whatever other names might be mentioned, 
there would be no hesitancy in placing Dr. Eliot, if not as 
the first, certainly among the foremost of its benefactors, 
among the wisest and most influential of its citizens. And 
the facts of his life and the history of the city attest and 
confirm their judgment. 

St. Louis, when he went to it in 1834, was no new or incon- 
spicuous town. “ Founded Feb. 15, 1764, by Pierre Laclede 
Lingueste, designed at first as a mere trading-post, named 
in honor of Louis XV. of France,” closely connected with 
the fur-trade of the North-west, it always had been attrac- 
tive to wide-awake, enterprising men; and among its resi- 
dents it numbered men like Thomas Hart Benton, of na- 
tional reputation and influence. The large proportion of 
French in its population had made it an important point for 
the Roman Catholic Church, which had built a cathedral 
and formed several valuable religious and educational insti- 
tutions. But there was no public school in the little city. 
In fact, there was no free school anywhere west of the 
Mississippi in 1834, or untii 1840. Then one was opened 
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under the auspices of the Church of the Messiah, its or- 
ganizer being Rev. Mr. Dall, who had come to St. Louis as 
a “minister at large,” on Mr. Eliot’s invitation, and who 
afterwards devoted himself to the India Mission, to which 
he nobly consecrated the last thirty years of his life. In 
this school, instruction was gratuitously given in the com- 
mon English branches; and the girls were taught sewing by 
ladies of the congregation, who generously gave their invalu- 
able services. It was this free school which developed into 
the large and noble “ Mission School,” which has been and 
is most liberally sustained by the Church of the Messiah, 
and has proved one of its most efficient and beneficent in- 
strumentalities. 

This first free school beyond the Mississippi was the 
pioneer of the public schools of St. Louis. The idea of a 
system of public schools was not unfamiliar to the people. 
As early as “1812, Congress donated certain vacant lands 
and common lots within the district of St. Louis to the 
support of public schools.... In 1833, the first School 
Board was elected under the new charter, and intrusted 
with custody of the property so acquired.” No building, 
however, was erected, and no school opened until1846. How 
far Mr. Eliot was the instrument of converting the idea 
into tangible, visible reality, one may not say, but this is 
certain: that as great thoughts fioat about, mere nebula, 
vague and dim, until some mighty thinker appears who 
gives them definite and substantial form, and causes them 
to shine as stars in the mental firmament, so grand ideas and 
noble, beneficent purposes await the coming of some earnest 
soul, forceful and quickening, to give them living and fit 
embodiment. And this is also certain,— that to Mr. Eliot’s 
reflective and prophetic mind a wisely designed, liberally 
endowed, and well-ordered system of public schools was not 
only desirable, but absolutely essential. Such a system was 
essential alike to the intellectual welfare and to the relig- 
ious freedom of the city, whose growth and far-reaching in- 
fluence none foresaw more clearly than he, as none under- 
stood better than he the vital importance of institutions, 
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religious and educational, thoroughly charged with the 
American spirit, as the one efficient barrier against material- 
izing, “ Philistine” worldliness on the one side, and un- 
American ecclesiasticism on the other. Hence, he threw the 
energies of his strong, concentrated nature into the cause of 
popular education, working for it day and night, with un- 
wavering devotion and unrelaxing tenacity, until, through 
the blessing of the Infinite Mind upon his labors and the 
labors of associates kindred in spirit, the desired system of 
public schools was established. It was a system lofty in 
ideal, comprehensive in purpose, and admirably organized, 
which, expanding and «dvancing from year to year, attained 
in time a commanding position. How commanding, nothing 
perhaps could better indicate than the call in after years to 
its superintendence of the profound thinker and able edu- 
cator, whose name is so honorably and so inseparably bound 
with the Concord School of Philosophy. 

Fitting and beautiful was it that the name “ Eliot ” should 
be given to one of the schools of St. Louis, in unfading re- 
membrance of him, whom pupils and teachers regarded with 
reverence and grateful love, as their wise, constant, devoted 
friend. 

To another institution this honored name was given, but 
was soon taken from it, at Dr. Eliot’s earnest request. As 
one of his most intimate friends finely and justly says, “ It 
was his peculiarity to efface himself; to do his work,— or, 
as he called it, his Master’s work,— but not to glorify him- 
self.” Out of the “Mission School” established by him 
had grown a large and flourishing school, for which, as this 
friend narrates, “some of his congregation, without concert 
with him, procured a charter from the General Assembly, 
granting some valuable franchises to this school, and giving 
it the title of ‘The Eliot Seminary.” To this he would 
not assent; and, at his instance, the name was changed to 
“ Washington Institute,” and later to “ Washington Univer- 
sity,” of which he was chosen president. Its vice-president 
was that noble man, Wayman Crow, who drew up and se- 
cured its broad charter, and whom Dr. Eliot always re- 
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garded as its founder as well as its munificent benefactor. 
This university — which, with its academic and collegiate 
departments, its “ Mary Institute,” bearing a name of 
sacred, tender memory, its Law School, and its “ Poly- 
technic Institute,” ranks with the best educational insti- 
tutions of our country — owes, as all know, largely its de- 
velopment to Dr. Eliot’s foresight, courage, financial skill, 
and unfaltering faith. Grand men, broad-minded and true- 
hearted, confiding in his wisdor, inspired by his lofty ideal, 
stimulated by his marvellous generosity, rallied around 
him, and not only gave freely, ungrudgingly, of time and 
talent, but also made contributions of money most memo- 
rable for their munificence. Is there anything in the an- 
nals of friendship more beautiful, more expressive of abso- 
lute confidence, and more illustrative of the spirit alike 
of the giver and the receiver, than “the magnificent be- 
quest to him, made by James Smith, of more than $200,000, 
unfettered by any trust and becoming in point of law abso- 
lutely his own”? No one can read the exquisite tribute in 
the St. Louis Republican without sharing the feeling of 
him who paid it, as his eye falls upon this sentence, so 
significant and so weighty: “It is part of the history of 
St. Louis that every penny of this princely bequest was 
treated by Dr. Eliot as the subject of a sacred trust, and 
that in 1883 he rendered an account of the fund, showing 
the application of every cent of it, not deducting a dollar 
for commission, to the educational scheme connected with 
Washington University.” 

Thus the consecrated man labored as pastor, preacher, 
missionary, educator. To no movement connected with the 
mental, moral, and spiritual advancement of city or country 
was he indifferent. Every charitable and philanthropic 
effort found in him the responsive heart and the helping 
hand. “He was eyes to the blind, and feet was he to the 
lame. He was a father to the poor, and the cause which 
he knew not he searched out.” To the colored man he 
was a true and constant friend; and such friendship in a 
slave State meant very much, and involved very much. 

7 
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His temperament, judgment, and conviction prevented him 
from co-operating with the “extreme” friends of freedom, 
as he regarded them; but to none was freedom dearer. 
By none was the iniquitous “Fugitive Slave Law” more 
promptly and more unsparingly denounced than by him. To 
him might be applied the discriminating words of the latest 
biographers of Abraham Lincoln. There was in him “the 
same hatred of slavery, the same sympathy with the slave, 
the same consideration for the slaveholder as the victim of 
a system he had inherited, the same sense of divided respon- 
sibility between the South and the North, the same desire 
to effect great reforms with as little individual damage and 
injury, as little disturbance of social conditions, as possible” ; 
and these views and tendencies made him naturally look 
to gradual emancipation and educational influences as the 
great remedial agencies. But, as Abraham Lincoln, the 
gradual emancipator, when the critical hour struck, became 
the author and issuer of the immortal “ Proclamation,”’ so 
Dr. Eliot, when Country and Humanity called, threw his 
whole soul into the struggle for universal freedom. No 
bolder, no more efficient advocate and helper had the Na- 
tional Government; and what such advocacy involved in 
war-time, at St. Louis, of peril, trial, and sacrifice, none 
but they who lived in the border cities can ever know or 
realize. The soldier had no stancher friend. Appointed by 
Gen. Fremont, Sept. 5, 1861, a Sanitary Commissioner, he 
was one of the noble band of workers by whom was devised 
and organized and carried on that magnificent Mississippi 
Valley Sanitary Work, kindred in nobleness of purpose, in 
largeness of resources, in extent of influence and beneficent 
efficiency, to the “ United States” and the “ Christian ” and 
other noble sanitary commissions, by which the “ uprising of 
a great people,” as our sympathizing French friend called it, 
was attended and beautifully illustrated. 

Thus, from beginning to end, our devoted brother labored, 
with a physical frame not rugged, and which every now and 
then seemed utterly exhausted, voice and hand becoming 
powerless. But, after short rest, it would rally, and, obey- 
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ing the unfaltering will, resume its work. From 1834 to 
1873, he was pastor of the beloved church; and, from 1873 
onward, Chancellor of Washington University, no less re- 
spected and honored as instructor than he had been loved 
and revered as pastor and preacher. 

His earthly life ended Jan. 23, 1887, at Pass Christian, 
Mississippi, whither he had been carried at the opening of 
the new year, in the hope that the mild air would revive and 
invigorate him. That life having begun Aug. 5, 1811, he 
had reached his seventy-sixth year. Coming to St. Louis in 
the autumn of 1834, he had lived and labored there over 
fifty-two years; and, as we have seen, there was no great 
movement — religious, moral, educational, philanthropic — 
toward the higher life in which he was not interested, and 
to which he did not render inestimable service. He is often 
spoken of as an organizer; but, as an appreciative friend 
has truly said of him, he was far more than that. His 
executive power was rare, but still greater and rarer was 
his power to inspire and energize. “He could breathe life 
into an organized body.” The spirit of the living creature 
must be, as the prophet tells and as experience shows, “in 
the wheels also”; and to inbreathe that spirit is, under God, 
the All-inspirer, the prerogative and function of consecrated 
genius. Dr. Eliot had the genius for work, noble, humane, 
divine work. He had extraordinary power of will, and that 
will was surrendered reverently and unreservedly to the 
will of God. Hence, his marvellous capacity of work and 
his power of inspiring others to work. 

His mind was of high order, broad, clear, strong, sym- 
metrical, and with great faculty of concentration, quick to 
discern and firm to hold essential, fundamental principles. 
“A man of action rather than of thought, a doer rather 
than a thinker,” does any one say? Nay, not so. A very 
fine thinker was he, able to grasp and solve profound prob- 
lems, and who, if he had made literature his profession, 
would have stood high on its rolls. Merchants of St. Louis, 
recognizing the foresight, sagacity, and broad wisdom which 
led them not infrequently to seek and accept Dr. Eliot’s 
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advice, were wont to say that, had he given himself to mer- 
cantile affairs, he would have become one of the first mer- 
chants of the land. Undoubtedly, he would, as he would 
have stood in the front rank in any department of mental 
life and activity to which he had felt himself called, and as 
he did stand in that to which he was called. The ministry 
was his vocation,—no avocation for the occupancy of lei- 
sure hours, but his vocation, to which, under his dominating 
ideas of stewardship and consecration, he gave himself un- 
reservedly, putting his thoughts into earnest sermons, into 
noble characters, into grand institutions. And what elab- 
orate volumes give better or finer expressions of broad and 
profound thought than great institutions coming into being 
at the call of a far-seeing, deep-thinking mind, and remain- 
ing a perpetual memorial of the creative thinker? 

A serious, grave man he was, as one so profoundly in ear- 
nest could not help being; but in the deep places of his 
nature were living fountains of cheerfulness, wit, and humor, 
which at times flowed very freely, and were very bright and 
sparkling. A reserved, reticent man he seemed to some, 
who knew him slightly; but never so after he had come to 
them in their hours of sorrow and need, with full heart and 
sympathetic voice and helping hand. 

A man whose personality had wonderful influence. “He 
was the only mortal,” said Captain E., a tall, stalwart man 
and one of Dr. Eliot’s devoted friends, “of whom I stood 
in awe.” A stern man, as regarded by some, but never 
stern except when he thought a trust was betrayed or a 
wrong done or a life wasted in sinful selfishness. To man 
or woman, however weak or fallen, earnestly striving to rise, 
none gentler, none more encouraging. That large, full, 
penetrating eye, which had Ithuriel power in unveiling 
falsity, had Christ-like encouragement for the sincerely 
penitent. 

A conservative man, but not narrowly, because, when 
conservative, he was so from conviction no less than by 
temperament. Temperance and Woman Suffrage had no 
more radical, no bolder advocate and defender. His heart 
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at times was made very heavy by what seemed to him great 
indifference in the Unitarian body to the claims and to the 
supreme importance of the Temperance Reform, and by no 
one of the brotherhood was any sign of deepening interest 
received with warmer gratitude. 

Very broad and comprehensive in his patriotism, he had 
no sympathy and not much patience with provincialism, 
wherever manifested, whether in Missouri or in New Eng- 
land. No man more patient than he with mediocrity trying 
to do its best, none with greater contempt for pretentious 
ignorance. 

A profoundly spiritual man by native tendency and faith- 
ful training, a firm believer in heart religion, he placed also 
great value on institutional religion and its educational 
influence and power. The Christian institutions and ordi- 
nances were very dear to him. His life, a continued and 
vivid illustration of the supremacy of mind over body, and 
of the spiritual beauty and marvellous transforming power 
of unreserved consecration to duty and to God, makes the 
17th of August, 1834, on which this beloved and revered 

_ friend and brother was ordained in the Federal Street Meet- 
ing-house as evangelist and missionary, one of the most 
memorable days in the history of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, a true saint’s day on its calendar. Never did it send 
forth a better,a worthier, a nobler representative of its faith. 

How touching, how beautiful the outflowing of this brave 
heart, tired, yet patient, on his last birthday, Aug. 5, 1886, 
in his “ Nune Dimittis ” !— 


“Fain would I breathe that gracious word, 
‘ Now lettest thou thy servant, Lord, 
: Depart in peace.’ 
When may I humbly claim that kind award, 
And cares and labors cease ? 
With anxious heart, I watch at heaven’s gate 
Answer to hear ; 
With failing strength, I feel the increasing weight 
Of every passing year : 
Hath not the time yet fully come, dear Lord, 
Thy servant to release ? 
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“ Be still, my heart! In silence God doth speak, 
Here is thy place ; here, not at heaven’s gate ; 
Thy task is not yet finished ; frail and weak, 
Doing or suffering, steadfast in thy faith 
Thy service is accepted, small or great; 

His time is thine,— or soon or late, 
If daylight fades, work while the twilight lasts, 
Then ‘stand and wait.’ ” 


Joun H. Heywoop. 


DAVID ATWOOD WASSON. 
DeAR Mr. Eprror :— 


It seems to me that David Atwood Wasson ought not to 
be allowed to pass away without a word of tribute from 
a personal friend. Such a spirit should be commemorated. 
The obituary notices of him were just and generous; but they 
were necessarily short, and could not satisfy those who par- 
ticularly honored and loved him. In fact, no monument 
would be high enough to express their feeling. He deserves 
a memoir, but probably there is not sufficient material or 
sufficient incident. His was an uneventful life of thought. 
He led no great movement, knew no distinguished people, 
was associated with no popular cause, was not before the 
public in any conspicuous manner. A silent reader and 
thinker must be secluded. His warm affections alone pre- 
vented his being solitary. But these did. His interior life 
was so intense, his purposes so absorbing, his emotions so 
vivid, his attachments and antipathies so strong, he clung 
so devotedly to his own, that he made up by the quality 
(often imagined) of his friends what was laeking in quan- 
tity, and seemed to dwell in a large world, when, in reality, 
the number of his comrades was small. 

The outward history of such a man is of little conse- 
quence. That he was born on the 14th of May, 1823, at 
Brooksville, Me.;.that his ancestors were Scotch-Irish; that 
he passed a year at Bowdoin College ; that he studied law in 
Belfast ; that, in 1848, he entered an orthodox theological 
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school in Bangor, finished the course there, ws approved, 
settled at Groveland, Mass., remained in that connection a 
twelvemonth, established an independent society, preached 
for Mr. Higginson in Worcester, lectured, wrote, went away 
for his health, lived for a while in Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg, 
passed his last years in West Medford, and died there,—is 
unimportant. It is interesting to know that he went to sea 
as a common sailor to allay an excessive mental activity ; 
that he did not care to cultivate his teachers or classmates 
in college; that he was troubled by certain conscientious 
scruples about the law; that he entered heartily into the 
spiritual movement initiated in England by Carlyle’s earlier 
writings; that he worked himself out of Orthodoxy into 
Liberalism; that he was a recognized leader among the 
Radicals, a friend of Emerson and Parker, a reformer, a 
“come-outer” to the end. 

He was a philosopher ; prevailingly interested in theolog- 
ical, ethical, psychologica] questions, in literature of the 
higher order, in all matters of speculation. He was a 
brilliant essayist of the more thoughtful kind; a convincing, 
earnest, high-toned speaker; a clear and robust reasoner. 
A finely tempered intellect, as of steel, a Damascus blade in 
quality, keen and tough, was, as I remember, characteristic 
of him. By virtue of this, he wasa poet. His metal, com- 
ing to white heat, emitted sparks, sometimes dazzlingly 
beautiful, jewels of light. But his lines were not sensuous 
or deliberately musical. The fiery thought which lay at the 
bottom burst into rhythm, as impetuous rockets break in 
balls of colored flame, enchanting beholders. Love of truth 
was first, love of beauty came afterward. There were gems 
of verse, but their value could be fully appreciated only by 
those who followed the current of his speculation. A col- 
lection of his pieces as well in prose as in poetry would be 
precious to meditative souls. 

Mr. Wasson had already left the old communion when I 
knew him. He was an enthusiastic Transcendeatalist, a 
student of rationalistic books, a warm admirer of the most 
independent men, an outspoken champion of liberty. One 
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evening, he came to see me in Jersey City (where I then 
lived), fresh from a visit to the Progressive Friends in Penn- 
sylvania; and he was in a glow of admiration over their free- 
dom and light. The uplifted fervor enraptured him. I can 
see him now as he sat on the sofa, and.poured himself out. 

About the same time, I used to meet him at the Radical 
Club in Chestnut Street, at which he was a regular attend- 
ant as a leading mind; but I cannot remember any special 
contribution of his, though there doubtless were such, not 
infrequently either. 

In the spring of 1865 (?), he took charge of Theodore 
Parker’s Society at the Music Hall; but ill health com- 
pelled him to abandon the task of preaching, after some 
fifteen months of trial. The same year, he combated ina 
speech what appeared to him to be ecclesiastical and dog- 
matic assumptions in the founders of the National -Con- 
ference of “ Unitarian and other Christian Churches” at 
New York. 

When the Free Religious Association was formed, to op- 
pose what was understood to be a tendency towards secta- 
rianism, he was one of the first to come upon its platform 
as a defender of spiritual freedom, though as a sympathetic 
observer rather than as a champion. For already his fervor 
was beginning to decline. Not his spiritual fervor,— that 
never abated,— but his zeal for what was called rationalism 
(naturalism as he deemed it) fell off. One day, a speaker, 
in an unnecessarily confident and emphatic manner, eulo- 
gized natural science, exulting in an incident he mentioned, 
of a book on geology being placed on top of a Bible at some 
meeting he had attended. This.was too much for Mr. 
Wasson. He wrote a note to the president, saying that he 
was out of place in such a company, and never came again. 
That, I think, was in 1871. 

His distrust of science dated earlier than this. In his 
apprehension, it pointed towards materialism; and material- 
ism was his detestation. The policy of the Association in 
inviting agnostics and atheists to its meetings, in order 
that they might speak for themselves, did not commend 
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itself to him. He repudiated everything that was not pos- 
itively religious, distinctively spiritual in form as well as 
in essence; and, while he was ready to encourage intel- 
lectual freedom, he insisted that certain cardinal beliefs — 
such, for example, as the spiritual capacity of men, the 
immortality of the soul, the reality of God—should be re- 
tained. But these points were not thrust forward aggres- 
sively or urged in a polemical temper, however strong his 
own conviction might be. They were regarded as sources 
of light and peace, and were, moreover, in his mind, associ- 
ated with faith in the soul and its progress. His preaching 
and conversation were winning rather than compelling, 
though underneath lay « firm basis of intellectual belief. 
This he was ready to avow always, and in language that 
could not be misunderstood ; but his opponents he preferred 
to avoid, and, theoretically only, to stab. 

Just before the organization of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation,— it must have been in 1866,—a terrible incident 
occurred in the town where he was residing at the time, 
and summoned him home from Cincinnati, whither he had 
gone to lecture. He described it and its effect upon him 
in a long letter written in protest against the sentiments of 
an address I had delivered in Boston on the Black Man in 
America. In this letter, the most emphatic approval was 
given to the abolition of slavery in the United States, as a 
brutal system, but a profound scepticism was expressed in 
regard to the executive powers and the moral capacities 
of the negro. This incident was a severe shock to him, 
leading to a revision of some of his favorite ideas, espe- 
cially respecting the tendencies of our democratic institu- 
tions. How much personal exasperation had to do with 
his social reaction, making him ascribe undue prominence 
to unfavorable signs, how far genuine moral discernment 
influenced him, it is impossible to determine, though his 
friends cannot admit that this had any considerable effect 
on his position. At all events, a visible change came over 
his social aspirations, though probably to a less degree than 
was surmised. An essay that he wrote was never published, 


s *- 
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if it was ever finished. Several chapters that he showed 
to friends were rewritten, so that reminiscences cannot be 
trusted. The incident just mentioned imbittered, though 
it did not originate, his objections to female suffrage,—a 
reform which he always opposed on psychological grounds, 
holding that a completely developed republicanism did not 
of necessity include women. 

During his later years, I saw Mr. Wasson but little, heard 
of him only occasionally, and knew what he was about by 
an infrequent communivation to some paper of radical pro- 
clivities. He was absent or secluded, and was prevented 
by a disease of the eyes from doing any continuous literary 
work. But his mind was ceaselessly active on high themes, 
and a perfect confidence in his single-mindedness rendered 
his least word interesting. On my last visit to him, three 
months before he died, he was as bright as ever, said noth- 
ing about himself, discussed Johnson’s Persia, spoke grate- 
fully of those who thought of him, and looked forward with 
cheer, though so weak that he had to rest during the inter- 
view. 

No man ever had such friends,—so various, constant, 
devoted. They spent money for him, watched over his 
health, cared for him, read to him, nursed him in weakness 
and pain. For he was an invalid many years, a martyr, 
from his earliest youth, to suffering. His nervous system 
was greatly in excess of his muscular. Poverty, hardship, 
early ignorance of the subtler laws of health, and disregard 
of the more obvious ones, neglect of food, sleep, exercise, 
hunger and thirst for knowledge, mental excitement, 
thought, sorrow from disappointed expectations, combined 
to break down his overtasked constitution. Already, in 
Worcester, when a little more than thirty years old, he 
was a sick man, though few knew or suspected it. An 
injury to the spine, of which I did not hear till after his 
death,— always supposing that the spine was implicated in 
the general wreck of his organization,—led to serious 
trouble, which laid him on his back, prevented all exer- 
tion, subjected him to acute agony, and for many years 


. 
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rendered him helpless. An almost total blindness, origi- 
nating with cataract, ensued later. Disease of the lungs 
set in; and, at last, he died of consumption. Friendship, 
therefore, was especially needful and welcome to him. But 
his friends got more than they gave,—the sight of an un- 
wearied patience, an uncomplaining fortitude, a resignation 
that never failed, a hopefulness that never lost its sunshine, 
a cordiality that never lessened, an aspiration that never 
faltered. His faithful wife said that he spent in bearing 
pain force enough to achieve all his aims and ambitions. 
Yet no word of repining escaped from his lips, no shadow 
of misgiving saddened his expression. No one was so near 
or so constantly by his side as to catch a whisper of mur- 
muring over the blighting of a brilliant promise. This is 
the last victory. And it is particularly impressive as being 
associated with an absolute freedom of mind and a frank 
acceptance of the most unorthodox opinions in theology. 
Those who once knew him will never forget that superi- 
ority to circumstance, that spiritual triumph over an un- 
toward fate, which marks the best periods of the soul’s faith. 

As I think of our comrade now, the image rises before me 
of a compact, elastic, erect figure, a steady blue eye, a fresh 
complexion, a singularly well-developed and well-balanced 
head, a remarkably sincere, straightforward manner, cour- 
teous at once and confident from conscious truthfulness and 
rectitude. An innate refinement, delicacy, considerateness, 
animated all he said and did. He was generous as few rich 
men are, giving away gems of thought, and, under extrem- 
est difficulty, writing pieces for papers that could not pay. 
Ah, well! 


“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, , 
The saddest are these : ‘ It might have been.’ ” 


Had health been given to poor Wasson, he might have been 
distinguished among the most eminent for insight, breadth 
of view, firmness and fineness of intellectual texture. But 
who knows? Health and wealth might have taken the 
moral vigor out of him, and deprived us of an example of 
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spiritual beauty. We assume that, under altered physical 
conditions, he would have retained his ideal characteristics. 
Perhaps he would; but Jet us be grateful for what we have, 
—a noble memory. 
But forgive me for writing so much about our dead friend. 
I could not help it. 
Yours sincerely, 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
Boston, Jan. 31, 1887. 


BON VOYAGE. 


There’s not an hour but from some sparkling beach 

Go joyful men in fragile ships to sail, 

By unknown seas to unknown lands. They hail 
The freshening winds with eager hope, and speech 
Of wondrous countries which they soon will reach. 

Left on the shore, we wave our hands, with pale 

Wet cheeks, but hearts that are ashamed to quail, 
Or own the grief which selfishness would teach. 

O Death, the fairest lands beyond thy sea 

Lie waiting, and thy barks are swift and stanch 

And ready. Why do we reluctant launch ? 

And when our friends their heritage have claimed 

Of thee, and entered on it, rich and free, 

Oh, why are we of sorrow not ashamed ? 


From “ Sonnets and Lyrics,” by H. H. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


We give a large part of our space this month to the honored 
and beloved memory of two men just gone from among as, in 
one of whom — by nature apparently the stronger — the record 
of a painful and incompleted life-work commands almost equal 
admiration, from those who knew him best, with the calm, firm, 
patient, and broadly victorious achievement of the other. We 
have a few words to add in personal reminiscence of them both; 
for we hold that our pages cannot possibly be put to so good 
a use as when they are crowded with the life that belongs to 
nobly-tempered souls, and show the light of it in every variety 
of phase. And here we shall avail ourselves, as we have done 
before, of the more free and familiar form of correspondence : — 


It is now a great while ago— in fact, some years more than fifty — 
that I remember hearing read, in my father’s vestry, a little tract which 
may be called the first sounding of the key-note of Unitarian missions 
in the West. It was in the form of a letter written from Ephraim Pea- 
body to George Putnam. I believe it was the same tract which keenly 
interested Mr. Eliot, then completing his course in the Cambridge Divin- 
ity School. As I heard the account from his mother (long after, in my 
congregation at Washington), he resolved at once, with the tenacity of 
purpose characteristic of him, that the West should be his field; and it 
was not a call from without, or an invitation in any sense, but a study of 
the map of the United States, that first made him, in that early day of 
tedious and difficult travel, fix on a place so remote and unpromising as 
St. Louis.* His friends were grieved and disappointed at this resolve, 
for he was very dear to them; and they had fond hopes of a Boston 
settlement, which would have kept him nearer, and given what seemed 
a more brilliant opportunity. Finding him inflexible, his father at 
length said to him: “Go where you think it is right. I will find you 
in clothes, and where you go, no doubt, you will have food and lodging ; 
and God be with you, my son.” At the beginning, he found an audi- 
ence of thirty,—at best, perhaps twice as many. At the end of six 
moaths, he had a congregation of nine, but, of these, seven were resolved 
to stand by him; and, by the end of the year, they were increased to two 
hundred. The result makes perhaps the most splendid chapter in our 


*This was, apparently, some time before the more business-like arrangement 
mentioned above by Mr. Heywood. 
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denominational history. When once, during the war, a brother of 
mine, visiting St. Louis on business of the Sanitary Commission, said to 
a friend, “I suppose that Dr. Eliot has done as much as any man to save 
Missouri to the Union and make it a free State,” the reply was instant 
and prompt: “Dr. Eliot has done ten times more for that than any 
other ten men put together !” 

There was a time—in 1847,I think— when it was proposed and 
voted to invite Dr. Eliot to serve as Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association. Anti-slavery feeling at this time ran high, the action 
of religious bodies was jealously watched, and the Association was at 
once sharply attacked for putting its confidence in a man supposed to 
have some complicity with slavery,— nay, charged with being himself 
a slaveholder. The true story shows how cruel and unjust such charges 
sometimes were. For it appears, from the account his mother gave to me, 
that 2 certain gentleman, to whom he was under obligation for much kind- 
ness, had lived for a time in his family, bringing a servant-woman,— a 
slave,— to whom the family became much attached. Afterwards it hap- 
pened that the gentleman failed in business; and, under the cruel law of 
slavery, the woman was liable to be seized for his debt, and sold to the 
Southern market. Full of distress, she appealed to Mr. Eliot, who paid 
out of his own means the price of her ransom, never took a title-deed 
or was her legal owner,— unless it might be technically, till her free 
papers could be» made out,—and simply accepted her verbal assurance 
that her wages would go towards the payment of the sum advanced. 
Only a small part of this was ever repaid; for when, some time after, 
Mr. Eliot took a journey to Europe, he cancelled the debt, giving her a 
small house and a cow, and she lived thenceforth in comfort and inde- 
pendence. Such is the true story of his “ slaveholding.” 


We are fortunate in being able to give, from a near and dear 
friend of Dr. Eliot, who was himself for near forty years a fellow- 
laborer in an adjacent field (Kentucky), what is a sympathetic 
study as well as a record of his extraordinary life-work. The 
career and character of Mr. Wasson have also been fitly drawn 
by one as well qualified as any man, through intellectual sympathy 
and long companionship, to speak his eulogy. We have in hand 
and may present as soon as our space will allow, some pages 
of the later work of Mr. Wasson’s life, which have been kindly 
placed in our hands by his literary executor. Too much cannot 
be said or known of the true life of such a man while his memory 
is yet fresh. It is understood that for many years Mr. Wasson 
had labored upon a treatise, or essay, of political ethics, of which 
single chapters have been given to the public under various 
forms. An increasing severity of judgment, and perhaps the 
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lack of buoyancy of spirits,— an effect of his invalidism,— have 
checked the completion of this work, to the great disappvoint- 
ment of his friends. The languor, and the disposition to look 
for a more favorable season, characterizing the weary but delu- 
sive disease of which he died, also prevented — what they urged 
upon him more than once — the gathering of .is rare but choice 
productions in verse into a single volume. The last work of his 
pen, executed with great difficulty and delay by reason of sick- 
ness, was his review, in the February Adlantic, of Mr. Adams’s 
Emancipation of Massachusetts ; and, as to this, we happen to 
know that he felt more than once unequal to the effort, and even 
begged a friend to take the sheets of the book and complete the 
task for him. His writings have appeared in the Aflantic, the 
North American Review, the Radical, the International, and else- 
where; but the finest of his essays we can recall, in thought and 
style, are a series in the Christian Examiner, published during 
or near the time of the War. His title, “The Sword in Ethics,” 
and a review of the career of Wendell Phillips, may perhaps 
recall to some persons these brilliant and strong essays. It was 
in connection with the composition of one of these that he said, 
in a letter to the present editor, that for e¥ery hour he gave to 
intellectual effort he had to pay by an hour of suffering. But 
that effort was the one great privilege, for which no cost was too 
dear. The physical affliction from which he suffered through 
most of his life has been rightly stated to be due to an injury to 
the spine in his early youth. But, as false. tales have been circu- 
lated as to what occasioned it,— one of them, told in print, that 
it was the cruelty of a shipmaster under whom he served,— it 
seems fit that the correct account should be given : — 


I called upon Mr. Wasson, says our correspondent, some time last 
October, and found that he had had in September an attack which 
severely affected his lungs,— as was, indeed, very evident,— so that his 
family were apprehending then the rapid decline that followed. When 
I asked him of his condition, he said he thought it was “the old 
trouble,” not knowing the judgment of the physician. I then said I 
had heard a certain “ myth” as to the cause of that trouble, and asked 
him how much of it was true. He answered, None at all. The real 
cause was this: He was, at the age of seventeen, though not large in 
person, very vigorous and athletic, and, in particular, an alert and 
powerful wrestler. It chanced that, at some local gathering in the polit- 
ical campaign of 1840, he was challenged to “try a fall” by a powerful 
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young fellow, over six feet tall, of a quarrelsome clan, and, knowing the 
folly of it, at first refused. Under great pressure, he at length con- 
sented, on condition of having the usual advantage yielded to the 
smaller man,— putting both arms below those of his antagonist,— which 
was, however, denied. Then, for more than an hour, he submitted 
manfully to the taunts of the crowd, till it was offered that the two 
should stand as champions of their respective parties, when, in an evil 
moment, his better resolution gave way. Two falls out of three would 
give the victory. His opponent at first, as he expected, tried by leaping 
on him to.crush him by sheer weight; but he “ knew a trick worth two 
of that,” and brought him in an instant to the ground. Then they 
grappled ; and, clasping his hands behind Wasson’s back, the other tried 
to bend him double. It was a desperate struggle. But, by a violent 
effort, our young David foiled his big antagonist, and threw him a second 
time to the ground,— as he believed at the time, at the cost of his own 
life; and, indeed, for a fortnight after he could not so much as turn 
himself in bed. 


The life-long consequences of this terrible wrench, and its 
effect, in particular, in crippling that brilliant and vigorous 
career, seem to justify the telling of this story in detail. The 
suffering and illness, however, did not prevent many a sturdy 
display of force in®the exacting labors of public oratory, any 
more than the patient and resolute tasks he set himself as writer 
and thinker. Indeed, no very serious alteration in health was 
manifest till within some six years or thereabout, when his in- 
creasing blindness brought its special symptoms of infirmity. An 
operation for cataract, in the spring of 1881, was very successful 
in restoring the vision of one eye, which was, however, imperfect, 
having been hurt by the stroke of a cow’s horn in boyhood, so 
that it seemed expedient to repeat the operation on the other 
eye. This, most unfortunately, resulted in the destruction of 
the organ and a summer’s sickness with much suffering, and a 
permanent lowering of his general health. It was under these 
infirmities — with the alleviation of friends, books, and the skilful 
culture of his little vineyard — that the last victories of his life 
were won. 

THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


We are fortunate in being able to give our readers this month 
Prof. Everett’s full, clear, and greatly needed account of the 
Harvard Divinity School, especially in its twofold relation to the 
denomination which founded and sustains it, and to the Univer- 
sity of which it forms a part. 
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We say needed, because the latter view of it, in particular, 
has not only been the subject of some recent misunderstanding, 
but has from of old been open to a certain anxiety felt among 
the best friends of the School. Some of these — we will instance 
Henry Ware, Jr., one of its earlier professors — have strongly 
urged that it should be wholly severed from the University. 
Others have feared —or possibly hoped —that under its new 
conditions the School might come at length to be merged in 
the University. Some of the University authorities — President 
Everett, we think, was one— have attempted »ractical ways of 
bringing a separation about; and this, it has been represented, 
was only avoided by legal difficulties as to certain funds, arising 
under an opinion of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
Again, some of our most cultivated students of theology — as, 
for example, our Brother Chaney, who is doing his admirable 
work in Atlanta— have deliberately chosen Meadville, with its 
meagre endowment, before Cambridge, with its splendid oppor- 
tunities. Some of our most distinguished preachers — for an 
eminent example, Rev. Edward E. Hale, of Boston — have kept 
away from the School, choosing instead to seek the instruction 
and advice of a man in active professional life. Some among us 
who have deserved and won the largest popularity and widest 
influence in their profession, as Starr King and Robert Collyer, 
have enjoyed the advantages of neither college nor professional 
school, to no apparent loss of power. Some of the most devoted 
and successful of our ministers — among them Dr. Gannett, whose 
name stands for the very finest professional spirit and genius we 
have known — have held hopes and attempted methods of theo- 
logical instruction on purpose to make good what they held to 
be lacking in the Cambridge School. 

This feeling, among some of its friends and helpers, was cer- 
tainly not weakened when, a few years ago, it was publicly an- 
nounced that the School was thereafter to be no longer known 
as Unitarian, but as “undenominational,” and for the teaching 
of a “scientific theology.” At Saratoga, in 1880, when Dr. Bel- 
lows had roused all our sympathies by his splendid vindication of 
the claims and services of Meadville, saying that Unitarians must 
now look to that as their one denominational school, surprise and 
anxiety are mild terms to describe the feeling with which many 
persons listened to those words. The present writer was ap- 
proached by more than one, then and there, asking what Dr. 

9 
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Bellows could possibly have meant. Prof. Everett has now done 
us the service to put on record the words used by President Eliot 
and others, while the endowment fund of 1878-80 was in course 
of raising, which show that a school wholly undenominational 
was held in view all alorig. And his explanation, as these facts 
show, was as “greatly needed ” as it is full and clear. 

A very valuable part of his testimony is that which speaks of 
the professional and religious spirit of the School, taken in con- 
nection with its greatly enhanced standard of scholarship. No 
one, as we judge, can have had much knowledge of students of 
divinity, without feeling satisfied that, in general, they are drawn 
to that study by an ideal aim in life honestly pursued, not by 
any less worthy aspiration or motive. And this is no small thing 
to say, considering certain external attractions of a young preach- 
er’s position, compared with the depression and delays apt to 
hang about the first years of other callings. -To this general or 
negative assurance, it is a special satisfaction to add the positive 
testimony which comes after so many years’ experience of the 
change in question. 

But this change, which has made the Divinity School of to-day 
so widely different, in opportunities and character, from that of 
fifty years ago, brings up one or two other points as to which 
its friends will always feel a lively interest. These are sug- 
gested, rather than fully met, by Prof. Everett’s paper; and we 
will give them a few words of consideration here. 

Understanding that the function of theological learning is so 
to interpret the great religious traditions of the past as to pene- 
trate, reconcile, and (if it may be) sanctify the actual forms of 
fresh, living thought, we do well to be exceedingly jealous when 
technical theology is made a separate department of study, and 
is set forth as if it were the chief outfit of a profession that deals 
with things of life. The sudden doubling in number of a special 
theological faculty we may grant to be a precious addition to the 
resources of a university. But it may imply too mere and rig- 
orous task-work for the student; it may even imply a complete 
distortion of the object he should keep in view. It was once 
suggested by an enthusiast in this matter that a third — nay, 
half — of the ordinary student’s work might well be spent, for a 
year or two, on Hebrew alone. Now, it would seem quite clear, 
on the contrary, that (to speak only of the earlier years of the 
School) such men as Furness, Emerson, Hedge, and Eliot, James 
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Freeman Clarke, William Henry Channing, George E. Ellis, The- 
odore Parker, and Dr. Bellows gained vastly more than they 
may possibly have lost by the freer and looser method they found 
there then; that they would have never done their great and 
varie service to the public, if their minds had been run in one 
mould, and if they had been held rigidly to the conditions of 
winning a learned degree. There is always a class of minds, and 
those not the dullest or least devoted, to which purely scholastic 
facilities and inducements may give more harm than help. 

For the profession of the ministry does not, like a’ lawyer’s or 
a surgeon’s, touch the public only at a single point of technical 
skill, where professional knowledge or training is the one thing 
needful. It is rather (within certain recognized limits) the ac- 
cepted interpreter at all points between the educated thought of 
mankind generally and the experiences, prejudices, or wants of 
common life. The fruitful thought of the modern world is, nine- 
tenths of it, to be found in literature, art, science, political or 
business discussion, social ethics, affd so on; barely one-tenth of 
it, for the preacher’s use, in the technical learning of his profes- 
sion. So that (assuming competent direction in his work) it is 
rather the wide and rich intellectual opportunity given in uni- 
versity life the student needs, than that purely professional learn- 
ing which one or two men in a dozen years are about as many 
as can employ to advantage. Theoretically, if not strictly in 
fact, each student has his own genius separately to consult; and 
he has to meet its needs in a way that is his own, not another 
man’s. With that large opportunity, it might be found (as some 
have suggested) that a special “ faculty of divinity,” apart from 
the broad university life, had best consist of only one or two. It 
is even an open question with some minds — though under pres- 
ent conditions, we believe, to be decided in favor of the existing 
plan— whether the small group of divinity students should make 
a “department ” by themselves, any more than those of philology 
or chemistry or mathematics. 

Questions such as these are already met, partially, in these last 
years, by providing elective or alternative courses in the School 
itself. But of this two things may be remarked: first, that no 
limited “faculty,” however capable to feed full and gvertax the 
mind of every student, can adequately represent the large univer- 
sity life (that many-sided reflex of the larger human life outside) 
which the variety of minds may justly demand; secondly, that 
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one class of studies, or students, in the wide field of practical 
divinity ought not to be disparaged in comparison with another. 
As it has been and perhaps is still, “special students,” though 
supposably as faithful, able, and devoted as the rest, have no 
status in the School, or place upon its roll of honor. Possibly, 
some way may be adopted to remedy this apparent wrong. The 
obvious way would be to offer a choice of degrees of equal value, 
—bachelor of “theology,” for example, and bachelor of “ divin- 
ity.” At least, if such men as we have supposed can afford to 
go without the University’s formal recognition, the University 
cannot afford to let them suffer the injustice and affront. 

But these things are not for the public to decide, though the 
public has its right to express an interest in them. The interest 
is one which we share as a religious community, and as friends 
of whatever agencies give religion either intellectual respect or 
social power. And Prof. Everett’s paper will do its best service, 
if it brings us one step nearer to a common understanding of one 
of the most fruitful and impottant of those agencies. 


AN APOLOGUE. 

A certain king, in memory of a great deliverance, caused to 
be set up im a broad plain a trophy, bearing a shield, of which 
one side was golden and the other of silver. It chanced one 
day that there entered on the plain two knights, each clad in 
full armor and attended by his squire, coming from opposite 
directions. As they approached the shield, having first saluted 
one another, they remarked on the beauty of its design and the 
perfection of its workmanship. “The splendor of this golden 
shield,” began the one-— “Hold there!” cried the other. 
“Hast thou eyes in thy head, and canst thou not see that it is 
silver?” “One must be either a fool or blind,” retorted the 
first, “not to see that it is of pure gold.” From words, they 
soon fell into wrath, and from wrath came defiance to mortal 
combat. Having taken each his place as the law of arms re- 
quired, they met with so true a shock that the lance of each was 
shivered to splinters on the other’s shield, and their horses con- 
tinued their course till each stood in the place which the other 
had occupied before. As they turned about to renew the com- 
bat, and called upon their respective squires for fresh weapons, 
they caught sight again of the shield which had been the cause 
of their quarrel. “Pardon my rash humor,” said the first. “I 
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see now clearly that the shield is of silver, as thou hast said.” 
“ And pardon me,” replied the other; “for I see now that the 
side thou didst look upon is golden. May God forgive us both, 
who, being brothers-in-arms, sworn to defend the innocent and 
redress all wrongs, have so violently fallen out by the way, and 
been near to shed one another’s blood!” So these noble knights 
clasped hands in token of true brotherhood, and went their way. 
And, when last seen, having slain many foes in stern and valiant 
fight, they were journeying together lovingly, in quest of the 
Holy Grail. 

Morat.— The shield of faith, which is able to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked, hath two sides, one of pure gold, 
signifying the worship of God, and the other of fine silver, 
betokening the service of man. But there are those who say 
that the silver, on the contrary, showeth forth the worship of 
God, and the golden the service of man. And the controversy 
bath waxed hot between them from very old time, and contin- 
ueth even to this day. And some there be who will consent not 
so much as to look upon both sides of the shield, and say 
continually, “Nay, but it is all of silver”; or else, “ Nay, but it is 
all of gold.” 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


KUENEN ON THE HEXATEUCH. 


Prof. A. Kuenen, the head of the Dutch School of Biblical 
Criticism, first systematically made known his views of the Old 
Testament in An Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin and 
Collection of the Books of the Old Testament, published at 
Leyden in three volumes, in 1861-65. The first edition being 
exhausted, he issued in 1885 the first volume of a second edition. 
This is devoted entirely to the Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua, which are included under the comparatively unfamiliar 
term Herateuch. The contents of these books form a single 
whole, which is the final outcome of one and the same literary 
process. Hence, they are properly grouped under one name, from 
which use will soon take away any present appearance of mere 
technicality. Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, to whose labors in familiar- 
izing English readers with Dutch criticism the theological world 
is so greatly indebted, has translated this latest volume by Dr. 
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Kuenen, the full title of which we give below.* Scholars of the 
Old Testament will, of course, not fail to possess themselves of 
this latest exposition of the new views which have so rapidly 
gained acceptance with liberal theologians. Our purpose in this 
article is not to sit in judgment upon these views, but to give 
a brief summary of them as held by Dr. Kuenen. In the intro- 
duction to this volume, he closes by saying: “I am no longer 
advocating a heresy, but am expounding the received view of 
European critical scholarship. Those who dissent from it may 
still appeal to names which command universal respect; but they 
ean no longer stake their case on the consensus of the critics, 
which has at last declared itself against them.” 

Dr. Kuenen’s Jnguiry is constructed on the usual plan of the 
German Introductions, a page or two of matter being followed 
by a number of pages of notes in finer print, in which the posi- 
tions stated previously are elaborately defined and defended. 
Our limits here will not allow us to summarize any of these 
arguments: we are compelled to select but a few even of the 
author’s references and illustrations given in the larger type. 
We have space sufficient only for a condensed exposition of his 
main conclusions. For a justification of these, as well as of the 
confident tone in which they are expressed, we must refer our 
readers to the work itself. In this exposition, we give in most 
places Dr. Kuenen’s own words; and, throughout, nothing is 
added in the way of criticism or qualification. 

In beginning an inquiry into the origin of the Hexateuch, we 
must first weigh any testimony as to its authorship to be found 
in the work itself. In Genesis and Leviticus, no such testimony 
is to be found. One passage in Exodus and one in Joshua refer 
to Moses and Joshua as the authors of accounts which are not 
at all to be identified with those actually given. Three other 
passages in Exodus and Numbers, naturally understood, make 
Moses the author, not of the narratives into which they are 
incorporated, but of the sections to which they refer. The case 
is very different with Deuteronomy. In this second address, 
Moses speaks of “this tora” (teaching) which he gives “this 
day.” There is no doubt that the reference here is exclusively 
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steed, M.A. pp. xl, 344. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
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to the exhortations and commandments which Moses uttered 
shortly before his death. He is said to have written down “this 
tora,” and given it to the priests; so elsewhere. But at the same 
time there is in certain passages a curious prolepsis. Moses 
refers to the book he was engaged in composing as already in 
existence! This is quite incompatible with the supposition that 
Moses was the author of the whole book, and suggests the idea 
that we may be in the presence of one of those literary artifices 
which so often betray themselves by similar inconsistencies. 
The Mosaic origin of certain passages in Exodus and Numbers 
and of a great part of Deuteronomy is all, then, that can be 
supported by an appeal to the Hexateuch itself; and, at the very 
outset, we must be doubiful whether even this much can be 
established, in view of the character of the testimony. 

According to the Jewish and Christian tradition, the Hexa- 
teuch dates from the time in which the books following Genesis 
place us. In considering whether this supposition can be al- 
lowed in the absence of any definite statement in the work itself, 
we have first to examine the laws which it contains. These are 
always referred to Jehovah ( Yahwé) as their author. It is 
evident, from their arrangement, that the Tora, in its present 
form, was not intended as a system of legislation; for similar 
subjects are not treated in immediate succession, and even the 
regulations that concern one single subject are scattered up and 
down. There is proper arrangement only within the limits of 
the several collections of laws. In the Tora, as a whole, the laws 
are given in chronological order. Now, it is not probable that 
Moses crowded his legislation into the first year after the exodus, 
and the closing months of the fortieth year, giving only a few 
ordinances in the thirty-eight years of wandering. Again, the 
legislation, as a whole, does not answer to its supposed time and 
place. Moses, while still in the desert, may have given laws 
intended for his people when settled as agriculturists in Canaan. 
Bat it is very strange that he should have made this assumption 
tacitly, and made no regulations for the transition. Various 
subjects, too, which then belonged to the future, are dealt with 
minutely; while regulations for the government of the clans, the 
tribes, and the whole people, are nowhere found. The tribes 
could hardly have had a trace of such government in existence, 
having just escaped from Egypt. Yet the law-giver always 
assumes the existence and activity of authorities, which we nat- 
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urally suppose he would himself have had to institute and define. 
The conclusion is irresistible that the character of the legislation, 
as a whole, absolutely contradicts the setting in which the Hexa- 
teuch places it. 

The essential unity of the Zora is involved in the representa- 
tion given of the legislative activity of Moses. But this is con- 
tradicted by the distinct linguistic character of the groups of 
laws and their peculiar formule. The difference of form be- 
tween the several codes absolutely excludes the tradition of 
Moses 28 the actual writer of the entire Zora. The contents 
of the laws justify us in regarding the ordinances of Exodus- 
Deuteronomy as the several parts of a body of legislation an- 
swering wholly different wants, made in view of widely diver- 
gent circumstances, and in all probability separated fror: each 
other by the space of centuries. 

We turn now to the narratives. Looking for a point of 
departure, in attempting to fix their date, we find it in the cita- 
tions from “the book of the wars of Jehovah ” and “ the book of 
the upright” (Jashar). These two books were probably col- 
lections of songs, and: certainly date from the period of the 
monarchy. The narratives whose authors appeal to them must, 
of course, be later still. The use of the formula “even to this 
day,” and an historical or geographical note here or there, incline 
us to place the writers of the Hexateuch long after the times of 
Moses and Joshua. The contents and general character of the 
narratives confirm and render definite this inference. They 
often give more or less widely divergent — sometimes mutually 
exclusive —representations of one and the same event or indi- 
vidual. The accounts lie side by side or are forced into one 
whole, though each has its distinctive language and character- 
istic style. Throughout the Hexateuch, this phenomenon recurs. 

The representations given of historical events also indicate 
that the narratives are separated from the facts themselves by 
a very great lapse of time. Setting aside Genesis, the descrip- 
tions of the exodus, the wandering in the desert, and the con- 
quest of Canaan are utterly unhistorical, and must therefore be 
long subsequent to these events. 

We lay no stress on the miracles recorded. Every story, 
however, miraeulous or not, must comply with certain require- 
ments. A reflection of actual facts is never without a measure 
of fulness and clearness. But, in these books, incompleteness 
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and indistinctness are far from rare, especially in the account of 
the wandering. But it is a much more important point that the 
representations in the later books of the Hexateuch simply defy 
the conditions of space and time to which every event is subject. 
The exodus, the wandering, the passage of the Jordan, and the 
settlement in Canaan, as they are described, could not have hap- 
pened. We strive in vain to conceive their occurrence as long as 
we retain the data of the Hexateuch itself. This representation 
appears throughout. ‘Tradition, again, in Palestine, as elsewhere, 
concentrates the events of an era within a few years, and the 
exploits of generations in the life of a single hero. Of this 
process, the narratives retain unmistakable traces. 

Most of the elements of. the Hexateuch are, then, remote from 
the age of Moses. Its composition, as a whole, must be many 
centuries later. We will now proceed to resolve this whole 
into its component parts. In this attempt, the points of depart- 
ure at once present themselves. The first is given in the divi- 
sion of the laws into three groups,— a division recognized plainly 
in the Tora itself. The second is the employment of different 
names for the Deity in Genesis and the opening chapters of 
Exodus. The laws in Exodus xx., 23-xxii., 33, form a coherent 
whole, “the Book of the Covenant.” ‘The laws of Deuteronomy 
are expressly asserted to be a separate code. The third group, 
comprising all the remaining laws of Exodus-Numbers, may best 
be characterized as the priestly legislation. 

The two divine names, Zlohim (God) and Yahwé (Jehovah), are 
by no means simple synonymes. Yahwé, the signification of which 
is doubtful, is the proper name of Israel’s God. Elohim, origi- 
nally a true plural signifying the objects of men’s fear, the higher 
beings, is generally used as a singular, in the sense of the higher 
power. The original distinction between these two names nearly 
always accounts for the use of either the one or the other. 
While, elsewhere, we can only guess at the motives, the authors 
themselves explain them in the case of Genesis and Exodus 
i-vi. We can readily recognize the continuation in Exodus, 
Nambers, and Joshua of the groups of narrative distinguished in 
Genesis by the divine names. As the Hlohim passages must be 
divided into two groups, there are three in all, which answer 
to two of the three collections of laws. The Hlohim-passages of 
the first group belong to the priestly legislation; the second 
group of these passages and the Jehovah-passages, to the Book 

10 
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of the Covenant. The deuteronomic legislation has connected 
with it historical sections of a kindred character. 

In distinguishing the various elements of the Hexateuch, we 
use R to designate the final editing, the redaction, which gave it 
its present form. The priestly portion we mark as P, and the 
deuteronomic portion D. All that is left after the withdrawal 
of R, P, and D, we indicate by J-E, in accordance with the use 
of Jehovah and Elohim. Different strata, so to speak, of these 
various documents will be marked Pa, Pb, Da, D>, ete. The later 
authors and editors probably made occasioual omissions or modi- 
fications. But the priestly element has been least affected in 
this way, and we will therefore separate it first. 

In certain Zlohim passages in Genesis (the first Hlohim group 
P), we easily discover the now scattered segments of a system- 
atic work, beginning with the creation and coming down to the 
death of Jacob. This work is nearly complete, and there is 
almost complete agreement among critics as to its scope. We 
can trace it in Exodus in the opening chapters, through Ex. vi.— 
xvi. and again in Ex. xxv. sqq. Wherever the subject-matter 
gives the author an opportunity, he displays a lively interest in 
religious ceremonies and usages. This characteristic comes out 
with especial distinctness in Ex. xxv. sqq., where he describes 
the covenant between Jehovah and Israel. Between Ex. xl. and 
Levy. viii., which relates the consecration of Aaron and his sons, 
stand the sacrificial ordinances of Lev. i—vii., which may have 
first existed independently. Lev. xi—xv. stand on the same 
footing. The phenomena displayed in Lev. xvii—xxvi. are 
explained by supposing that an older stratum of priestly legisla- 
tion lies at the basis, and that it was fused with more recent 
ordinances. The last chapter of Leviticus, with Num. i—x. 28, 
belongs to a late priestly writer. The wanderings of Israel in 
the desert are treated very briefly in P. In the later chapters of 
Numbers (xx.-xxxvi.), a number of laws, with their historical 
framework, belong to P; but the list of stations in the desert is 
from R. P went on to describe the conquest of Canaan, but 
there are only slight fragments in the first half of Joshua; while, 
in the second half, the remains of P> are much more extensive. 

The kernel of the deuteronomic literature (D) is Deut. xii— 
xxvi., coming from one author and making a single book of law. 
It regulates not only the worship, but also the political, civil, and 
domestic life of the people, and the moral duties of the individ- 
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ual. Chapters v.-xi, probably, come from the same author 
subsequently; but i., l-iv., 40, are the work of a disciple, con- 
sciously imitating his language. The Zora of Ds called into exist- 
ence a literature that held very closely to its prototype. Joshua 
i—xii. contains the deuteronomic expansion of an older history ; 
and the remainder of the book shows distinct traces of a similar 
recension, probably by several hands. 

When we have taken P and D from the Hexateuch, we name 
all that is left the “ prophetic” elements (J-E). The designation 
is appropriate because of the plain relationship of some of the 
passages to the prophetic writings of the eighth and seventh 
centuries before Christ: it is yet provisional, and is not meant 
to exclude a participation of priests in the composition. These 
prophetic elements, very plainly, are not a literary whole. Repe- 
titions, discrepancies, differences of language, force themselves 
unmistakably upon us. But, just as plainly, some of the narra- 
tives have a common origin. The ideal before the critic is to 
separate completely the work J from the work E, and to explain 
how they have been interwoven or welded together. But the 
problem is very difficult of. solution, and the ideal is not yet 
attained. 

The first eleven chapters of Genesis contain divergent accounts 
of the earliest generations of men, not to be ascribed to one 
author. But it is not obvious at once whether, in these prophetic 
elements, the fragments presumably the earliest have been incor- 
porated by a later author into his own work or whether a third 
hand welded together the earlier and the later portions. In 
Gen. xii.—xix., we still reach no definite results. But from Gen. 
xx. onwards there is a change for the better. Another writer 
here appears, who differs widely from P, but, like him, avoids the 
name Jehovah, and employs Elohim. In the rest of Genesis, this 
name constantly recurs, associated with the same conception 
and style as in Gen. xx. These sections are only fragments, but 
they are to be considered as portions of the Elohistic document 
(E). Side by side with these is another set of connected narra- 
tives, often parallel with E in matter. These must also come 
from a single work, which we style the Jehovistic document (J) 
from the name of God which it employs. Though not more 
complete than E, it is the chief source of the earlier chapters of 
Genesis. In other parts of the Hexateuch, we occasionally de- 
tect the same parallelism between E and J. 
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The hypothesis suggested itself in the study of Genesis that 
the Elohistic passages, proceeding from one author, were the 
groundwork of the Hexateuch; while the Jehovistic and deuter- 
onomic passages were later additions, intended to fill in the 
original. This theory is now untenable, since all the Elohim 
sections cannot proceed from one source. The supposed supple- 
ments, again, are mostly complete and intelligible in themselves ; 
and they depart too widely from the groundwork ever to have 
been intended to “fill it in.” A redactor must have united the 
prophetic and the priestly elements. The literary process by 
which the prophetic elements acquired their present form was, 
without doubt, highly intricate. The redactor, sometimes very 
conservative, sometimes harmonizing, sometimes independent 
and free, probably did his work at such a period that it lay 
before the final redactor of the whole Hexateuch among his 
other documents. When we can compare the accounts given in 
J-E, and in D as well, with those of P, we discover that the most 
striking instances of unhistorical passages are found in P, whose 
narratives, then, are probably the latest. - 

We will now compare the Hexateuch with the other books 
of the Old Testament, to see if they throw any light upon its 
date. The prophets before Malachi obviously did not regard 
the law as a divinely sanctioned code, to which they were sub- 
ject. Least of all did they recognize the authority of the cere- 
monial injunctions. The Zora, to them, is not a book, but the 
commandments which Jehovah has previously given, or still 
gives, to his people by the priests and the prophets. The teach- 
ing is mostly oral. In the prophecies uttered shortly before and 
immediately after the return from the Babylonian captivity, the 
influence of D is distinctly perceptible, as well as an acquaint- 
ance with the narratives of J-E. - But Ezekiel, besides this, shows 
a great resemblance in conception and style to Pa, and offers 
striking parallels to Pb. Jeremiah may be called the deutero- 
nomic prophet. He has a great number of peculiar words and 
terms of expression in common with D. Yet this really remark- 
able agreement must not blind us to differences no less impor- 
tant. In the eighth century, we completely lose sight of Deuter- 
onomy. Micah, Isaiah, and their predecessors show no signs of 
acquaintance with D or P; while they do offer parallels to the 
narratives in J-E, 

The Book of Chronicles presupposes the Hexateuch in its 
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present form, and conceives P’s ordinances as in force in early 
times. The repeated references in the books of Kings to the 
“tora of Moses” or “of Jehovah” undoubtedly mean the tora 
of Deuteronomy. There is no evidence of acquaintance with P. 
The Mosaic tora is not mentioned in Samuel, and is but seldom 
implied: when it is, the writer is dependent on D. The redac- 
tor of Judges also attaches himself to D. The antiquity of the. 
poetical books of the Old Testament is so much controverted 
that their evidence concerning the Hexateuch is not of much 
weight. We are justified in concluding, from the facts just 
recited, that Deuteronomy was not known before the last quarter 
of the seventh century B.C., and that the priestly laws and 
narratives were still in the nascent stage in Ezekiel’s time (592- 
570 B.C.), and did not exist in their present form before the time 
of Ezra. 

Let us now compare the Hexateuch with the history of Israel 
and the Israelitish religion. Ezra and Nehemiah inform us that 
about the middle of the fifth century B.C. the Mosaic Zora was 
both in existence and in operation. The Chronicles represent 
the Tora, especially its ritual, as established in the earliest times 
and as the universally recognized standard since the reign of 
David. But the other historical books and the prophetic litera- 
ture give us a very different impression. According to them, 
the restriction of worship to the one sanctuary was never so 
much as thought of before Hezekiah. The regulations of the 
Tora concerning sacrifice and the other priestly duties are in 
conflict with almost all their accounts, while the notices of the 
celebration of feasts do not agree with the supposition that the 
Tora was known. 

The Mosaic law, then, was not in force in Israel from the first. 
The introduction of such a law, and its acceptance by the people, 
must have been events of profound significance. There is no 
mention of any such event, however, before the eighteenth year 
of Josiah’s reign (621 B.C.). His reformation, we are told, was 
based upon “the book of the law” found in the temple by Hil- 
kiah (2 Kings xxii. 8). The names applied to it, and all the 
particulars given as to its contents, lead us to identify it with the 
kernel of Deuteronomy (v.—xxvi., xxviii.). The evidence derived 
from the literature of Israel, and from a minute consideration of 
the legislation in Deuteronomy, make it almost certain that this 
book of the law was composed about the same time at which it 
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was promulgated. If so, then it was written with a view to the 
use that Hilkiah made of it. It was not by accident that it be- 
came the foundation of Josiah’s reformation. 

The priestly code in its turn must have been introduced openly 
and emphatically. The people do not accept another law than 
the deuteronomic until 444 B.C. (Neh. viii—x.). The law in 
question here is, beyond doubt, the priestly legislation. It is 
probable that this legislation had not then reached its present 
dimensions, or been united with the deuteronomic code and the 
earlier prophetic matter. These last two elements, J-E and D, 
were, in all likelihood, brought together by some other person 
than Ds before the further incorporation of P could be con- 
templated. The prophetic passages remained independent for 
some time after 621 B.C.; while the deuteronomic literature, 
starting in that year, extended beyond the beginning of the 
Babylonian captivity. 

The terminus a quo of the prophetic elements is the second 
half of the ninth century B.C. Their contents forbid our assign- 
ing them a higher antiquity. The legends about the patriarchs, 
the exodus, and the conquest presuppose the unity of the people 
(which only came into existence with the monarchy) as a long- 
accomplished fact which had come to dominate completely the 
whole conception of the past. Weighing the internal and exter- 
nal evidences, we come to this hypothesis concerning the pro- 
phetic narratives: The Jehovistic document, J, was composed in 
the North Israelite Kingdom within the ninth or quite at the 
beginning of the eighth century B.C. The Elohistic document, 
E, was written in the same kingdom by an author acquainted 
with J, about 750 B.C. Both works were known and well 
received in Judah also, but could not permanently satisfy the 
requirements of this kingdom. Accordingly, in the second half 
of the seventh century, distinctively Judean editions of J and 
E had come into existence, which were combined into a single 
whole, J-E, at the close of the seventh or the opening of the sixth 
century. The precise time at which Deuteronomy was welded 
with the prophetic history cannot be determined. But, when the 
Jewish exiles returned to their fatherland (536 B.C.), the deuter- 
onomico-prophetic book may have existed in the same form in 
which it was united with the priestly codex about a century later. 
The deuteronomic redactor recast the account of Israel’s settle- 
ment in Canaan in his own spirit, in Joshua and the chapters 
of Deuteronomy leading up to it. But, in the preceding books, 
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he confined himself to adding a few touches, leaving J—E other- 
wise unaltered. 

From the earliest times, the priests of Jehovah were the source 
of an oral tora, concerned with worship and the administration 
of justice. These rules of justice, and the closely associated 
rules of morality and religion, were written down about the 
eighth century B.C. The Book of the Covenant and the deu- 
teronomic law rest on such traditions preserved by the priests. 
But there was as yet no written regulation of the cultws. The 
legislation partially preserved in Lev. xvii—xxvi. is the first at- 
tempt at such a regulation. It is chiefly concerned with the 
idea of holiness, and is evidently subsequent to Deuteronomy 
and also to Ezekiel. It probably arose in the second half of the 
Babylonian captivity from a writer (P*) who was acquainted 
with the priest-prophet, imitated him, and worked on in his spirit. 

The remaining priestly elements are portions of an historico- 
legislative work (P>), that began with the creation and ended 
with the settlement of Israel in Canaan. There is nothing in 
the language of these laws to contradict the supposition that 
P> lived in the sixth or fifth century B.C.; and not until this 
period could any system of legislation treat the people as a relig- 
ious community, and assign the foremost place to the high 
priest. The legislation is set in an historical framework which 
must have come from the same author, at the same date. He 
builds upon J-E throughout, selecting the main facts of his nar- 
ratives and stripping them of anything unsuitable or offensive 
from his point of view. His work existed, of course, indepen- 
dently at first, and underwent a rather complicated literary pro- 
cess, of which we know only the outcome, before it was taken 
up into the Hexateuch. 

Ezra’s book of the law probably contained P», already amal- 
gamated with P and other priestly laws. We may suppose that 
P> was compiled in Babylonia between 500 and 475 B.C., there 
united with Pa, and so brought to Judea by Ezra in 458 B.C. 
The modification and extension of this law-book continued, 
under the scribes of Jerusalem, into the third century. 

In 444 B.C., the deuteronomico-prophetic sacred history and 
the historico-legislative priestly work existed independently. 
But the two challenged comparison, and the great difference 
between them could not but be observed. The scribes probably 
lost no time in amalgamating D-J-E with P, and before the end 
of the fifth century they produced the Hexateus:. The termi- 
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nus ad quem is fixed by the evidence of the Chronicles, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Alexandrine translation, which 
combine to show the existence of the Hexateuch as we know 
it in the third century. But the divergences of the Hebrew 
texts of this date make it probable that a deliberate recension, 
relatively free in its method, was still going on. The redaction 
was not an affair concluded once for all, but was a continuous 
revision. 

The task of the first redactor was to weld together the two 
works before him so as to preserve his material intact, while 
producing a veritable whole. D-J-E had long been recognized 
and highly revered, but P had only recently been promulgated. 
To make P share in the reverence commanded by D-J-E, it must 
be incorporated with it. D-J-E was therefore kept as far as pos- 
sible intact; and, when a sacrifice was imperatively demanded by 
unity of design, the change was made in the spirit and in the 
interests of P. But R did not absolutely identify himself with 
the priestly view of things. He was conservative in respect to 
D-J-E, preserving it almost complete, while also retaining even 
minor fragments of P, which another might have thought super- 
fluous. 

The character of Judaism involved the ultimate separation of 
the Tora from the history of the succeeding ages, beginning even 
with the conquest of Canaan. The redaction, therefore, severed 
what had previously been regarded as a single whole. The size 
of the Zora itself suggested the desirability of breaking it up. 
The first and last books fixed themselves. A threefold division 
of the central portion was then adopted by the redactor, as 
giving something like an equality of length to the five books. 
He marked the-end of Leviticus by a colophon, and that of 
Numbers by another, but had no need to accentuate the close of 
the other books. Thus, the Hexateuch received the final form in 
which we now have it. 

The apparent complexity of Dr. Kuenen’s theory of the origin 
of the Hexateuch will probably cause many to exclaim against 
it. But the problem to be solved is confessedly intricate, and no 
solution easily reached will satisfy long. A slight study of Dr. 
Kuenen’s Jnguiry will convince any one that it is the work of 
a master, and the revolution already wrought by his labors on 
the Old Testament should make even the most confident slow to 
challenge his method or the major part of his results. 
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An Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry. By Hiram 
Corson. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. pp. 338. 

Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in their Day. By Robert 
Browning. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 187. 


Whatever else the admirers snd critics of Browning may dif- 
fer in, there is one thing in which many of them would heartily 
agree,— that a great part of his writings would gain prodigiously 
by being translated into lucid English prose. If in this process 
the twenty volumes should be reduced to five, they might like it 
all the better. There is, perhaps, no other poet of half his merit, 
whose power consists so much in subtilties of thought, so little in 
magic of phrase. There is, perhaps, no other writer of half his 
eminence and skill, who suffers one-tenth the needless contortion 
and constriction of the unhappy bondage of capital letters and 
ten-syllables-to-the-line. And we shall be greatly disappointed 
if, some time within fifty years, he is not taken in hand by some 
Butcher and Lang, who will do for Sordello, Paracelsus, or The 
Ring and the Book what has been so charmingly done for 
Homer’s Odyssey; that is, supposing those modern poems to 
have a like vitality with the ancient. 

This is said without the slightest notion of disparagement. 
The present writer has read, with interest and a certain delight, 
every line of the astonishing tour de force last named ; he has even 
followed (under some such guidance as that hinted at), with 
humble but grateful pleasure, the thorny and tangled path of 
Sordello. But he observes that his own satisfaction — and, as 
he infers, that of many others—in these things is almost 
purely intellectual, as distinct from genuine literary or poetic en- 
joyment. He looks back upon the reading more as so much task- 
work accomplished than as a spontaneous delight. A sense of 
fatigue and reluctance (he sadly confesses) is apt to seize on him 
at thought of going over the same task again. More than almost 
any other poet, Browning — at least, his reader — needs the help 
of a believing, cheery, and enthusiastic guide, to beguile the 
weary pilgrimage. The general public is therefore under great 
obligation to that new sect (as it has been called) which takes 
his works for its sacred scriptures, and expounds them under the 
il 
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fervor of an unquestioning faith in their pienary and verbal in- 
spiration. 

Doubtless, they well deserve these pains In the strong, tena- 
cious, we may say wilful grasp upon certain fundamental ideas,— 
and these, connected in the profoundest way with the moral 
nature and spiritual life of man,— Browning is wholly unsur- 
passed, perhaps unapproached, in the range of recent literature. 
This, too, is quite apart from the subtilties and contortions which 
are so often a grief to the reader’s soul. The true believer pene- 
trates beneath those subtilties, and schools himself even to an 
admiration of those contortions, and so is able to help us plainer 
people to something which even we can understand and like. 
Intelligunt quia credunt. Besides, such faith is catching; and 
the mere fact of reading a poem contained within the same lids 
with the enthusiast’s commentary becomes a pleasure which the 
hufhbler soul might otherwise have missed. 

There is, as we have intimated, a fast-growing esoteric litera- 
ture of exposition and comment,— part of it simply the expres- 
sion of the disciple’s loyal homage, part of it designed to win 
and educate the reluctant Philistine intellect to the comforts of 
a true faith. In the latter class, we reckon the excellent work of 
Prof. Corson, of Cornell University. More than half of it is, as 
it should be, made up of a selection from the shorter poems, giv- 
ing each complete; while these include what is perhaps the most 
readable and one of the most characteristic of the narrative 
pieces, “ The Flight of the Duchess,” with which a beginner may 
well make his first attempt. The earlier part of the volume con- 
sists of a series of brief dissertations,— Spiritual Ebb and Flow in 
English Poetry, the Idea of Personality in Browning’s Poetry, 
Browning’s [alleged] Obscurity, the Dramatic Monologue, an‘ 
Browning’s verse,— followed by “ arguments” of the poems con- 
tained in the latter part. The dissertations, especially the first, 
show a somewhat one-sided judgment, a curious unconsciousness 
both of Browning’s faults and of the merits of a different school, 
which is natural enough, and even to be commended, considering 
the writer’s aim and plan. The title of the book is well chosen, 
as showing that he is aware of the “study” his author needs. 
Indeed, those passages of Browning are rare and few which, like 
Shakespeare, give at once keen delight to the uninitiated and the 
reward of labor to the adept. Here the miner's toil must always 
count. It may be a nugget he strikes, or a bit of ore that needs 
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smelting, or (just as likely) a handful of intractable dust with little 
specks of gold. All are, with the same pious care, treasured up 
in the printed page just as they happened from the mine; and 
the painful mineralogist likes them all the better so. 

There is one reason of the very common failure to enjoy and 
appreciate Browning, which Prof. Corson seems hardly to ap- 
prehend. It is easiest seen by comparing him at that one point 
with Tennyson, whose stronger and weaker qualities are curiously 
supplementary to those of his equally gifted companion-in-verse. 
Tennyson is, to the last fibre of his intellect, an English poet. 
His memories, prejudices, affections, are thoroughly English. 

“ The topics he delights in are the English “idyll” of common life, 
or else legends (as of Arthur) and historic memories (as of all his 
dramas) racy of English soil. A home-keeping man, he has 
attained perhaps the most perfect mastery ever held by any poet 
over the peculiar melody of English speech and that “ magic of 
nature ” which (as Matthew Arnold says) is a unique inheritance 
of the English tongue. The life of books, thought, and philo- 
sophic culture, which he loves so well to live in, is the life of the 
English university. We have found, in looking through the 
entire body of his verse, only three short passages in which there 
was an image or a sentiment wrought out upon a scene or a rec- 
ollection that was not wholly English. Prof. Corson has re- 
marked briefly upon this quality in Tennyson, but as if it were 
simply a mark of an aristocratic and conservative habit of 
thought,— nay, a mere anti-continental prejudice. To us it 
seems a great deal more,—as if he had, in fact, made it a part 
of his first consecration to literary tasks to limit himself to that 
one field, as interpreter of English life and explorer of the single 
riches of the English tongue. And how well he has succeeded 
let his keen, energetic, and melodious use of the Saxon strain in 
that tongue declare, beside which every English poet, for at least 
three centuries back, is relatively weak. 

In how large a part of Browning, on the other hand, we find 
not only the unconscious effect — upon dialect, tone, and mental 
habit — of a forty years’ expatriation from most things English, 
costing apparently all familiar knowledge of his native syntax, 
but a wilful preference given to foreign ways, situations, and 
style of character,— nay, a preference that seems very strange to 
us of what is most alien and abhorrent in the vices and crimes 
of Italian life; even (it should seem) a deliberate rejection of 
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those sweet and innocent features of it which we find so charm- 
ing in Miss Afexander’s Roadside Songs of Tuscany. Or, if we 
have a glimpse of these in the fresh, lovely idyl of Pippa Passes, 
how soon they are lost in the reek of the abnormal and unwhole- 
some tragedies that point its moral! And that one work, The 
Ring and the Book, which gives full sweep and play to the 
subtilties of his wonderful analytic touch, is, after all, but the 
tale, superbly told ten times over, with increasing power and 
effect, of a vulgar, dreary, and pitiful tragedy, having neither 
interest, comeliness, nor service, save to display that consummate 
craft. Browning’s astonishing power in what is here well called 
“dramatiz monologue” is, in short, chiefly exercised by wilful 
choice upon what is morbid, repellent, and outlandish, the far- 
thest possible from what would readily win and hold a healthy, 
home-bred taste. 

One other point Prof. Corson has failed to notice, in speaking 
of Browning’s characteristics,— what we have called the wilful 
quality of his fandamental beliefs, or modes of thinking. In one 
way, this is a merit, and not a fault. It exhibits the poet in the 
attitude of a man of faith; and this, by a certain mental magnet- 
ism, is singularly bracing and invigorating to a mind that wavers 
and lapses for lack of faith. It is this, indeed, that gives him 
his guasi-sacred character to his devotees, and makes their hom- 
age of him into a sort of culdtus. Here they find, and truly find, 
his unique value as a religious poet,—as they will have it, the 
religious poet of this generation. In comparison, it may even be 
said, as Prof. Corson has said, that Tennyson is saturated with 
the sceptic philosophy of the day, and is, in fact, its poetic 
mouth-piece. But in another way — that is, intellectually — the 
quality we speak of is a fault. A conviction held simply by 
grasp of will, as often appears to be the case with Browning’s 
vigorous assertions of a fundamental truth, makes a noble and 
bracing spectacle, as when an athlete clings by sheer muscular 
effort, grasping with one hand, to an overhanging rock. But if 
anything should happen to paralyze that grasp! Compare, for 
example, La Saisiaz with In Memoriam, as its plot expressly in- 
vites the comparison. In the former, experience of the bitter 
tragedy of life issues in the vehement and passionate assertion of 
a sharply defined belief, to which an insolent and despairing 
blasphemy is offered as the only alternative. In the other, a pro- 
found reconciliation is effected by patiently facing and working 
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out to perfect clearness each phase in which mortal grief has 
shown itself, until “patience worketh experience, and experience 
hope, and hope maketh not ashamed,” though it does not pretend 
to be knowledge, or even very clean-cut and positive opinion. 

It may be said, indeed, that the passion in the former does not 
represent the poet himself, but only the petulant weakling who 
has wrestled in the night-visions with the Lords of Life, and has 
not prevailed. There are, however, other examples in Brown- 
ing of the hard narrowness that belongs to a wilful creed. We 
might reckon among them the frequent forced and abrupt drag- 
ging in of the name of God, with more of French levity (as it 
looks to us) than of English gravity; also, as part of the same 
wilfulness, the queer and outlandish spelling,—Olumpos for 
Olympus and Numph for Nymph (in Numpholeptos). Or, in 
soberer things: thus, in Sludge the Medium, he seems wholly 
incapable of seeing anything but the vulgarest imposture, eager 
to deceive, or the crudest dupery, eager to be deceived, and the 
only test of truth a horsewhip,-where many others find, to say 
the least, a curious study of mind under obscure physiological 
conditions: William Henry Channing, as we learn from his 
biographer, was a “table-tipping medium” of no common power. 
(Perhaps, however, the poem was meant to be humorous, though 
one would not suspect it.) Again, in the rationalizing criticism 
of the last half-century, which is both inevitable in itself and the 
indispensable solvent of obsolete opinion before new faiths can 
crystallize, Browning can find ground only to scoff and vilify,— 
as in his dream of a German university lecture in Christmas Eve. 
That is far enough from the temper of a philosophic poet, or of 
one who has any call to trouble himself with philosophic or crit- 
ical matters. Doubtless, a solvent is apt to be acrid and biting 
to the palate, and is a very poor beverage to offer in place of the 
sincere milk of the Word, or the pure water of the river of life, 
clear as crystal. But one does not take out the acridity by rail- 
ing at it. And then, we do not eat our meals in a smelting- 
house, any more than we go for our faith to Géttingen. Because 
one justly prefers as food what is better for health as well as 
sweeter to the taste, he need not malign the smelting process, or 
abhor those fellow-mortals whom an evil destiny has bound to 
toil therein for the future advantage of us all. 

If any enthusiast should think that we profane too serious a 
matter by these irreverent remarks, we can only reply that our 
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few words are far from being meant as an adequate criticism of 
one of the very few highest literary reputations of the time. 
But a poet’s rank is not settled by the consenting eulogies of his 
admirers. It is determined very slowly, and only after taking 
into full account the points in which he may seem obscure, wil- 
ful, and wrong to the dullest of his contemporaries. 

But it is of no use for this dullest of contemporaries to carp 
and criticise. He has read through the last small volume, of 
Parleyings, with longing now and then (it is true) for a little 
lucid English prose,—as in the short sermon on Evolution, pp. 
98-108,— but with increasing wonder at the intellectual wealth 
dispensed for near half a century by this master’s hand, with in- 
creasing delight at the pictures vividly sketched on the shifting 
canvas, with one special memory of admiration at the splendid 
twofold image, Prometheus and Artemis, that invests with new, 
strange life the faded forms of old mythology. The master’s 
hand has lost none of its cunning; and the master’s mind seems 
to pause with even more of reverence and less of wilfulness in 
its contemplation of the yet unfathomed mystery, which perhaps 
none other has approached with a more audacious or a gentler 
touch. 


The Emancipation of Massachusetts. By Brooks Adams. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This book is an indictment, not a history. It is history only as 
it traces a single line of sequence, among many others, in the first 
century of the Massachusetts colony; namely, the steps of its 
emancipation from the bigoted rule of a priestly class to the 
breadth of a constitutional and secular State. As an impeach- 
ment of that early rule, it is carefully drafted and learnedly 
sustained,— determined, too, by a strong hostile bias, as of an 
advocate in court, but in its profession of principle wholly void 
of animosity, even of reproach or blame. “As the working of 
the human mind is mechanical” (to quote the opening words of 
the eighth chapter), there is no room for any warp of passion: 
any moral judgment, even, of the facts would be inconsistent 
and illogical. They must be watched, merely, from the outside, 
as one might watch a game of billiards played by invisible hands, 
and can only observe the mechanical impact of the balls. Each 
step is made, even ostentatiously, to result inevitably from that 
before, and to compel irresistibly that which follows. The only 
agent really at work is a blind “ unknowable” fatal force. 
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The natural man appears, it is true, now and then, in language 
that savors of reproach or contempt (though we may be sure the 
author really feels no such illogical emotion), either against the 
agents of that bigoted and remorseless policy which plays so large 
a part in the early New England life, or (still more sharply) 
against the supposed class sympathies of their modern apologists. 
Here, the sympathies of the modern reader are sure to go with 
the author. We, at least, who have had a hand, however re- 
motely, in the later ‘conflict for mental liberty, share by good 
right his lively repugnance at the proceedings against the Bap- 
tists, the Quakers, and the victims of the witchcraft horror. The 
more plainly and unrelentingly the exact facts are known, the 
more completely the disguises and defences are stripped from 
those ferocious acts, all the more valuable is the lesson taught 
to us of this generation. The stern moral of this book-should be 
not so much that such were the errors and crimes of those who 
founded our State, but that such is the fatal proneness of human 
nature itself, to be betrayed into like error and crime by the 
delusions and passions to which each generation is liable alike. 
This, we say, is the suggested, if not the intended, moral of the 
book. 

Still, the reader has another task before him, besides joining in 
the outcry against the bigotry of a bygone time, and besides 
rejoicing in the humaner temper and broader light of our day. 
It is, for one thing, to fill in the facts which were not needed in 
framing the indictment, and so get material for a fairer judg- 
ment of the men as well as of the particular acts under review. 
The judgment of history is often very different, and justly so, 
from that of a court which only sits upon certain crimes and 
misdemeanors. The judgment of the court is valid and indis- 
pensable, but its rules are narrower than will cover all the human 
life we have to judge. Human life includes motives as well as 
acts,‘aims as well as attainments, ideals as well as actual results. 
The fathers of our republic, as men, are to be judged by what they 
meant as much as by what they did. Even their mistakes and 
crimes, if looked at philosophically, require a different verdict 
from the off-hand one which simply contrasts their point of view 
with ours. And there are certain qualifications, which did not 
come into the plan and scope of this book, which yet are quite 
necessary to be borne in mind, if the book is to teach us its best 
truth in the best way. 
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It is commonplace, no doubt, to say that those founders should 
have the credit of what they really meant to do, and fairly 
succeeded in doing; which was to establish a free and orderly 
commonwealth, after their own pattern, doubtless, yet quite as 
free in theory as any in existence in their day, except, possibly, 
the Dutch. That it should be under ecclesiastical or “theo- 
cratic” control may be taken for granted, and was, in fact, inevi- 
table; but that it was primarily meant for the pure luxury of 
exercising priestly dominion — at the prodigious sacrifice it cost 
—it would be absurd to suppose. Nor do we imagine the 
author cf this book really thiaks so, thoagh at times he seems to. 
It might be a little pedantic to cite the proofs, familiar enough 
to any attentive reader, which show that the creation of a Chris- 
tian Commonwealth was the dream of that age: the passion of 
the Civil War in England, the passion of Milton’s political pam- 
*phlets, make proof enough for our purpose. That the founders 
of Massachusetts fully shared this dream, independent of any 
personal motive of ambition, bigotry, or gain, there is abundant 
evidence; and that they tried honestly to realize it according to 
their lights, it is the common justice we owe them to acknowledge. 
They made mistakes, of course, and grievous ones; the particular 
mistakes they made being those which this book has faithfully 
set forth. But it does not appear, on the face of it, that these 
mistakes were worse or crueller than the mistakes their secular- 
ized descendants have made or are making now,— Indians, Ne- 
groes, and Chinamen being their victims, instead of the Sects our 
fathers dreaded and persecuted in their time. 

Again, it would be a great mistake —and one which Mr. Adams 
by no means falls into—to suppose that it was out of pure 
malice and hardness of heart that those victims were singled out 
as the prey of ecclesiastical fury. Of course, the founders knew 
the exceeding hazard and difficulty of the task they undertook. 
Control of a strip of thirty miles of seaboard, extending twenty 
miles back into a “ howling wilderness,” * — this control, too, hel 
by doubtful (Mr. Adams holds, fraudulent) construction of the 
terms of their grant,— could be made secure by nothing less than 
strict unity of purpose and a certain military severity of grasp. 
The terms antinomian and anabaptist, harmless enough in their 
meaning now, signified to them ail the vague dread which makes 
a good many people shudder now at the name of anarchist,— 


* See Quincy’s History of Harvard University, vol. i, p. 1. 
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intensified, besides, by religious hate and horror. The tradition 
of that horror had been burned in upon every religious memory 
by the exploits of the fanatics in Luther’s time, to say nothing 
of older tales of Bohemian frenzy that had not yet grown cold 
to men’s dread, or the wild scandals and disorders of that very 
time in England, testified and detailed in such authorities as 
Thomas Edwards’s Gangrena. No one is fairly entitled to judge 
the repressive acts of the Massachusetts colony, who has not 
well taken in the situation from that point of view. The acts 
were cruel and wrong; and, by the hints we get of the true 
character of the sufferers, as needless as they were cruel. Yet, 
doubtless, the men guilty of them thought they were doing well 
to destroy, if possible, the least chance of such disorders getting 
the first foothold in their narrow soil. To this justice, at least, 
they are entitled from their descendants. 

Mr. Adams seems to us to make a distinction without a differ- 
ence, when he says that the political unit of the colony was 
not the township, but the congregation; the truth being, as we 
understand it, that the two were as absolutely one, in the view 
of the Founders, as the mind and body of a man are one person, 
in the uses of common speech. If, however, his distinction were 
correct, it would give them the great praise of building better 
than they knew: since, as he says, that unit —so constracted, as 
it could not otherwise have been —has proved the toughest, the 
most vital, and the most serviceable element in working out the 
political destinies of this country. Even the restriction of the 
franchise to church members was — in their eyes, at least— essen- 
tial to the anity of the State, essential to its existence; and the 
flagrant injustice (as it clearly seems to us now) of giving its 
own form of worship public support was, without any question 
at all, politically wise and right. It is hardly more than fifty 
years since that unjust provision was removed,— with what effect, 
in the pitiful contentions of sects and demoralization of village 
life in remoter districts of New England, we have been told 
abundantly of late, and in the most foreboding strain, in the 
New York Post and elsewhere. The policy was as little need- 
less, or unjust, in its inception, as the establishing of a public 
school or a penitentiary. 

In speaking of Harvard College, Mr. Adams indulges in a curi- 
ous digression to ancient priesthoods, mysteries, and sacred books ; 
and surprises the reader, who has acceg§ed the current view that 
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the college was from the beginning a power in the interest of 
mental emancipation, by persuading him that it was a piece of the 
same secret and stealthy craft, and in fact continued so down to 
the change of its charter in 1692; that, in short, its object was 
simply to strengthen and perpetuate the rule of a priestly caste 
by handing down its mysteries to a sacred order. It is difficult 
to speak of this— which is, of course, not the author’s view, but 
may be that of some of his readers — by any term more respect- 
ful than a “mare’s nest.” So far from being for the benefit of 
an exclusive order, the college, during the fifty years when it has 
been called “a true theological school,” graduated almost exactly 
as many laymen as ministers: the precise numbers are one hun- 
dred and seventy-five and one hundred and sixty-two. The 
“sacred writings” it gave its students, so far from being the 
secret mysteries of priestcraft, included (among what we know 
as on its earliest catalogue) such “ scriptures ” as Bacon’s Essays, 
the Advancement of Learning, and Camden’s Remains, with 
Homer, Plutarch, Pliny, Juvenal, and Horace. So far from being 
moved by “no loftier motive than intelligent self-interest,” as a 
priestly order, the founders of the college kept it intentionally 
so free that “it is impossible even at this day,” says President 
Quincy, “to devise any terms more unexceptionable or better 
adapted to assure the enjoyment of equal privileges to every 
sect and party.” Its policy in ad::.inistration was so far from 
being exclusive, as dictated by the dominant party, that its two 
earliest Presidents were men of avowed “heretical” opinions on 
the then burning question of infant baptism ; and the harsh dis- 
missal of President Dunster, effectively told by Mr. Adams, was 
when, after fourteen years of unmolested service, he had thought 
it his duty to make a public protest, to the alleged confusion and 
undermining of church discipline, against the established usage. 
In fact, Mr. Adams avowedly proves his charge, as against the 
first founders of the college, by arguments purely @ priori, gath- 
ered among the Zufiis and the Jews; and illustrates it by exam- 
ples so far a@ posteriori as to be taken mostly from the diary of 
Cotton Mather, written about sixty years afterwards, when the 
ancient charter had been long abolished. 

In short, as we began by saying, the book is to be read as an 
ingenious, learned, and plausible indictment ; and needs a large 
umount of exposition and qualification before it can be dealt 
with as serious historyg Its most instructive as well as most in- 
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teresting chapters are those later ones which tell of the founding 
of Brattle Church, the growth and political influence of the law- 
yers, and the circumstances which made the Congregational 
clergy, with their trained advocate Samuel Adams, the most 
stanch defenders of the Revolution. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A History of the French Revoiution. By H. Morse Stephens. New York : Charlis 
Seribner’s Sons. 8vo. Vol. I. 

The very high praise which has been given to this history in England, 
and its republication with a Preface addressed to American readers, at- 
tract more than a common interest. A very solid history it is, judging 
from the first volume, and of great value to those who make a special 
study of the vast topic it deals with. Still, the ordinary reader, in ap- 
proaching it, needs to be told just what he may expect to find. , Nearly 
fifty years have passed since the publication of the only history of that 
event of very high reputation,— Carlyle’s; and more than forty since 
Alison’s detailed and elaborate narrative in his History of Europe. 
Since these, no work of like pretension has appeared in England ; while 
in France a body of literature upon the subject has grown up,— me- 
moirs, special studies, or critical histories,— positively appalling as they 
appear in the schedule of them given by Mr. Stephens in his Introduc- 
tion. And the first thing it occurs to us to say about this work is that 
it is a well-digested note-book of this mass of literature, with just 
enough of narrative to put things in their due place. It is not, in 
other words, a history such as would be written by a man of original 
force and mastery of style. He should have first digested this material 
thoroughly, and then should give it out in his own way in powerful, 
fluent narrative, enriched, but not encumbered by his literary wealth. 
That is what makes history of the highest order; and that is what 
Carlyle did, with the merits and faults of his peculiar genius, fifty years 
ago. It appears, however, that Carlyle did not utilize even the material 
he might have had. For, disgusted at the rules of the British Museum, 
which did not allow him the use of a private room, or permission to 
wander at will among those heaped-up treasures, he fell back upon what 
he could get in easier ways; and the prodigious wealth of what he did 
use makes one marvel what that could have been which he left untouched. 

The numerous gaps thus left in our knowledge of the subject Mr. 
Stephens attempts to fill; and there is not a page of this thick volume 
which does not show the fruit of his painstaking study. Still, as we 
have said, his manner is rather that of the diligent compiler of a note- 
book than that of one who handles this mountain of material with a 
master’s hand. In fact, his work is, so to say, not readable or intelligible 
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to one who has not already a fair knowledge of the subject from 
other sources. This, to be sure, may be said, in a measure, of Carlyle. 
But then Carlyle’s is a work of art in itself; it has been called the 
epic poem of our century; it could not fail to be intensely interesting 
for what it is in itself, whatever the lurid and broken lights in which it 
suffers the main event to be seen. This, in comparison, is a dull and 
unattractive study. The style is clear but dry, and not wanting in lesser 
faults: such as the vile phrase “different to”; and the constant use 
of French terms just as if they were English,— “the old milices ” (p. 
481), “those young muscadins” (p. 482), “the premier échevin,” with 
great damage to the Jiterary quality. It makes no effort or pretensions 
at brilliant and effective narration. Where a story must be told,—as 
the taking of the Bastille or the mob of women at Versailles,— it is 
despatched in as brief and colorless a fashion as is possible. The 
strength of the author, and his great merit, consist in the detailed 
studies, whether of events or men, which give the reader a singular 
confidence in his conclusions, and enable one to correct, at many a 
point, the impression loosely got, it may be, from a dozen contradictory 
sources. 

Among the points we have marked to illustrate this quality of the 
book, we may note the following: the service in the States General of 
the country lawyers (p. 41), who had learned from Rousseau a genuine 
political enthusiasm, and were sent in preference to the untaught peas- 
antry ; the evil done by the contemptuous reception of the delegates at 
Versailles (p. 57); the characters of the king and queen (pp. 76, 88), 
on the latter of whom the judgment of history seems to grow more and 
more harsh as the facts are better known; the literary life of Paris (p. 
93), with its influence on public affairs; the condition, respectively, of 
the peasant and the médtayer (p. 176), with the circumstances of the pro- 
vincial riots (p. 182); the policy of Mirabeau (who is praised as the 
one great statesman of the epoch) in appealing to the provinces against 
Paris,— that is, iuviting civil war (p 337),— a policy repeated later by 
Lafayette and by the Girondins; the unfavorable view taken of Lafay- 
ette’s qualities and aims, down to the “ massacre”’ of July, 1791, which 
destroyed him with the people (pp. 157, 333, 463). We should also 
mention, as a feature of the book, the numerous brief and carefully 
studied sketches of many of the obscurer leaders of the Revolution. 
We find it, in short, a copious and valuable text-book of the results of 
a vast range of investigation, which must be utilized by the next great 
narrative historian, with the genius of a Motley as well as the patient 
industry of Mr. Stephens, who shall deal with this inexhaustible topic. 


History of the Town of Easton, Mass. By William L. Chaffin. Cambridge. 
John Wilson & Son. 1886. 


What first strikes you in this history is its thoroughness. Every page 
testifies to painstaking research. Take the more important features, the 
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topography of the town, its early settlement, its ecclesiastical life, its 
military experiences, its relations to education, its varied industries,— 
you are sensible that all available authorities have been consulted, and 
their evidence carefully woven into the narrative. The same complete- 
ness is found in less important matters. Open to the chapter entitled 
“Old Abandoned Homesteads.” You go with the writer. You traverse 
old pastures, penetrate into what are now woodlands or rough thickets, 
until cellar-holes, mounds, “masses of lilies,” “groups of lilac bushes,” 
all do their part to reproduce in imagination a forgotten past. A like 
completeness is seen in the account of “ Highways,” and of the thirty-one 
“ Burial Places of Easton.” Indeed, in every part, nothing is slighted. 
But there is something more than mere thoroughness, whether in the 
collection of facts or in the statement of them. Toa remarkable de- 
gree, you are carried back to by-gone times, and comprehend how the 
men and women thought, felt, and acted. Where will you find a com- 
pleter statement, not alone of the actual facts, but equally of the motives 
and dispositions of the actors, than in the account of the bitter twelve 
years’ strife, from 1750 to 1762, about the location of a new meeting- 
house, or of the long controversy which terminated in the division of 
the Congregational church in‘o its two branches? It is questionable 
whether the people who were in the heat of the battle comprehended 
their own actions or their own spirit half as well as the reader of this 
book does. What curious light the chapter on “Public Schools” throws 
on the intellectual condition of the third or fourth generation of Eng- 
lish people in America! Shattuck, in one of the earliest of our town 
histories, characterizes the first part of the eighteenth century as the 
“dark age” of education in Massachusetts. Ample evidence of the 
truth of his statement this latest of town histori furnishes. Try to 
comprehend the condition of things in which it was possible that the 
children of the town minister should be “unable to write their names 
when far along in their teens”! Think of a New England town succes- 
sively refusing to grant for the support of a school forty pounds, twenty 
pounds, ten pounds, five pounds, and then taking this action: “ Voted 
and agreed to give three pounds to a schoolmaster for one year, to teach 
youth, to Read and to write, and to keep it at his own house, and to find 
himself diete” ; in six months repenting of its generosity and dismissing 
the master, and for nine long years refraining from doing anything 
whatever for the instruction of its children! What astonishing reading 
this is! Knowing that it was cheaper to pay a fine than to pay the 
schoolmaster, the town voted “to raise teen shillings in money to pay 
Mr. Benj" Drake for His paying ye fine yt ye town was likely to 
pay for want of a schoolmaster.” All this is a revelation of what? 
The conduct of the single town of Easton? By no means. It tells how, 
in many a town, the struggle with the wilderness and the savage had 
brought poverty to the purse and narrowness to the outlook of the de- 
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scendants of the grand men who landed at Plymouth and Boston, and 
by what slow steps the people of East town and of many another town 
in all points of the compass climbed back to higher conceptions of life. 

Judicial impartiality is another striking quality in this history. This 
is not a mutual admiration book, written to delight one’s fellow-citizens. 
The author has followed Cromwell’s command to the artist, “ Paint me 
as I am.” Witness the full accounts of the painful occurrences in the 
early church fights. Witness the chapter upon the vices and crimes, 
from which earlier times were not free. These are dealt with in the 
same spirit of frankness with which the story of the grand industrial 
enterprises, which have made Easton a hive of industry, is told, or with 
which record is made of the superb generosity which has beautified the 
town and promoted all the best features of a noble town life. Nor are 
private opinions and prepossessions permitted to color the narrative. 
Probably, no series of transactions could be found more difficult to de- 
scribe impartially than those which divided in twain the town church, 
and removed Dr. Sheldon almost by violence from his old pulpit. Cer- 
tainly, none could have more elements of heat and passion in them or 
more clashing of deep and earnest yet widely differing convictions. 
But the whole story, told by one who represents fully the Unitarian side, 
is so absolutely fair that, could Dr. Sheldon and his friends come back 
into the flesh, they must pronounce it true and just altogether. 

Let us say another word about this history. It is eminently readable. 
You take up the solid tome, full eight hundred pages long. You say to 
yourself, “ No doubt, this will preserve a multitude of facts which ought 
not to be forgotten, and which will have great interest'to the people of 
the town; but it must be dull and heavy to an outsider.” You open 
the book, and, to your surprise, you read from preface to conclusion with- 
out weariness. This is owing in part to the style, which is clear and 
direct, free from all verbiage or attempt at rhetorical effect. The pages 
are constantly lighted up by little, sly bits of humor,—as, when speak- 
ing of the purchase of a new bell, he says, “ Nearly fifty pounds were sub- 
scribed, Mr. Reed giving the largest sum (£3 18s.), his parishioners 
refraining with singular delicacy from exceeding the amount given by 
their minister.” The history is a treasury, too, of good stories illustra- 
tive of the men and times. I am tempted to quote the account of the 
mowing match, as showing how different were the training and habits 
of ministers fi‘ty years ago. Eight or ten neighbors had turned out to 
mow the parson’s grass. “A young giant,” named Argyle, “boasted of 
his ability to cut any one of them out of his swath.” An old gentleman 
who lived opposite the minister said, “I can give you a man who can cut 
a neater and wider swath than you, and quicker, too.” “ Bring him 
on,” said the young boaster. The upshot of the story is that Dr. Shel- 
don appeared, laid aside his study gown, took up his scythe, and in a 
few moments, amid the shouts of the by-standers, left the young man 
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far in the rear. We doubt whether Mr. Chaffin, with all his virtues, 
could emulate his stalwart predecessor. 

One lesson this biography of a town teaches with great thoroughness. 
It is this,— the folly of a compulsory unity in religious matters. We 
often regret the divisions and subdivisions of Protestantism, and long 
for the good old times, when all the people of a town gathered every 
Sunday under one church roof. Well, kere we have such a town; and 
for years it was kept in perfect turmoil, simply because men and women 
were compelled to worship together in one spot, whether they wished to 
or not. And peace came, and kindly feelings, just as soon as they were 
permitted to worship where they wanted to and as they wanted to. We 
may clearly affirm that the era of charity and good feeling in religion 
dawned in Massachusetts when compulsory outward union gave place to 
freest diversity. 

No one can read an honest and intelligent account of town life and 
growth like this before us, and not see that the golden age of the world 
or of our villages is not in the past, but in the present and the future. 
The Easton of 1727 was most likely quite as good as its neighbors. But 
would any sensible citizen of that town go back to the life of 1727, if 
he could? We do not mean simply: Would he exchange the smooth 
highways of now for the rough cart-paths of then, the trim comfortable 
homes of to-day for the log-cabins of his progenitors? But would he 
exchange intelligence for comparative illiteracy, sobriety in the mass for 
a largely diffused habit of intemperarice, the wide-reaching enterprises 
and industries of the present for the narrow interests and plodding toil 
of the past? There can be but one answer. As an octogenarian, who 
had lived a lifetime in a town of good repute, once said: “I have known 
three generations in this place. The children are better than their 
fathers, and they were better than the grandfathers.” This statement, 
however widely applied, is true. Every good history, whether of great 
State or little hamlet, proves clearly that “ man is steadily falling up.” 

Mr. Chaffin has given us an admirable work. It must take its place 
among the best of our town histories. 


American Literature 1607-1885. Vol. I. The Development of American Thought. 
By Charlies F. Richardson. pp. xx, 535. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Prof. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, is the author of a Primer of 
American Literature, which has had a deservedly large sale. His present 
work is much more ambitious, and aims at being a philosophical history 
of literature as it has developed bere in America,— an “ isolated inheri- 
tance working freshly,” as he well calls it. The introduction and the first 
two chapters, on the “Race Elements in American Literature ” and the 
“New Environment of the Saxon Mind,” are conceived and executed in 
a manner to raise expectations which the remainder of the work does 
not satisfy. This preliminary portion, while not evidencing a high crit- 
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ical genius, is yet full of sound sense; and we incline to side with the 
author in rejecting much of the material over which Prof. Tyler has 
worked indefatigably as in no proper sense literature. Prof. Richard- 
son’s selection of leading authors as main points in his history is much 
better than Prof. Tyler’s too generous hospitality for all the early preach- 
ers and pamphleteers. But Mr. Richardson offends against his own canon 
in treating at length of John Smith, not an American at all. A third of 
his volume, again, is gone before he touches the great orators, whom 
he embraces in one chapter; and this chapter brings us to Irving, the 
true beginning of our literature, when only half the volume remains 
to treat the present century. It is inevitable, then, that much of this 
remainder should resemble an expanded primer. Faults of proportion 
are not infrequent, as in the scant space given to Rev. Dr. Hedge and 
Col. Higginson and the large space devoted to so recent a venture as the 
Andover Review. 

But, with all its faults, Prof. Richardson’s volume has the great merits 
of liberality of temper, comprehensiveness of view, and animation of 
style. The volume is thorougbly instructive and entertaining; and we 
cannot fail to regard it as the best account of our literature in the field 
it covers (poetry and fiction being reserved for a second volume) which 
has yet been published. It is in no sense a rival of. Prof. Tyler’s 
detailed work; but, for most readers, it is much better adapted. Unita- 
rians certainly can hardly ask from an outsider fuller treatment or more 
generous appreciation of the work of American writers who have been 
connected with our body. Prof. Richardson’s estimate of Emerson is 
especially happy in its warm admiration, which stops short of the gro- 
tesque adulation which so many New Englanders seem to consider ra- 
tional criticism. 


The Story of the Saracens from the earliest times to the fall of Bagdad, 
by Arthur Gilman, M.A., is one of the best volumes in the “Story of the 
Nations” series. A simple but picturesque style adapts the book to 
younger readers, while the subject has been so thoroughly studied in 
the best authorities that there is probably no better volume of a popular 
cast for the more mature. Mr. Gilman’s annotated bibliography of 
some twenty pages is valuable even to the student of Mohammedanism, 
and one can easily see from looking it over what bis spirit toward 
that great and essentially noble religion will be. The first half of the 
volume relates the life of the prophet of Allah. It is told with extreme 
fairness of appreciation ; and none, we imagine, but a bigoted Moham- 
medan could complain of its judgment. Mohammed is to the author a 
sincere enthusiast for religion and righteousness, whose success made 
the political element come to the front, but who remained to the end of 
his career one of the great reformers of the world. It is a pleasure to 
see the results of a scientific and catholic study of comparative religion 
thus adopted in a work which is intended for general reading; and Mr. 
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Gilman has done his work so well, without becoming a zealot for the 
prophet, as to deserve the thanks of all friends of truth in religion. The 
second half of the book tells the wonderful tale of Saracenic conquests 


and the fortunes of the empire to the fall of Bagdad the magnincent. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Studies in Ancient History, comprising a reprint of Primitive Marriage. By the 


late John Ferguson McLennan. A new edition. pp. xxxi, 387. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1886. 


The Patriarchal Theory, based on the papers of the late J. F. McLennan. Edited 
and completed by Donald McLennan, M.A. pp. xvi, 355. Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

The pious care of Mr. Donald McLennan has raised a becoming memo- 
rial to tis brother, the author of Primitive Marriage, in the two handsome 
volumes named above. In the first of these, he has much enlarged the 
number of examples of marriage by capture, collected by his brother 
for a new edition of that work, which, without exaggeration, created a 
new era in the study of institutions; while, in the second, he appears as 
the joint author of about one-third of the work, and sole author of the 
remainder on the basis of Mr. J. F. McLennan’s papers. It is seldom, 
indeed, that a writer so original and a thinker so clear and thorough as 
the author of Primitive Marriage finds a literary executor of the high 
grade of Mr. D. McLennan. While not possessing his brother’s genius, 
he has yet done a work of which that brother need not have been 
ashamed. 

Mr. D. McLennan is, we should say, only too zealous in his polemic 
against Sir H.S. Maine; and his disposal of the Patria Potestas, of which 
Sir Henry makes so much account, is rather too thorough-going. The 
author of Ancient Law is hardly the person to put forward a theory sus- 
tained by only such a lack of evidence as Mr. McLennan will concede 
him. But the Patriarchal Theory receives a very damaging investiga- 
tion in this work, and we incline strongly to believe that the two soci- 
ologists have won the day over the jurist. 

As Mr. Audrew Lang has said, no hard and fast theory is justifiable 
yet, considering the few years only during which the origin of the family 
has been scientifically studied. But no progress made by later students 
is likely to take from Primitive Marriage its high distinction of opening 
an entirely new line of investigation in a manner that proved rare scien- 
tific power in its author. The Studies in Ancient History include sev- 
eral papers enlarging and defending the previous argument concerning 
exogamy and endogamy. They discuss kinship in ancient Greece, the 
classificatory system of relationships, and the divisions of the ancient 
Irish family. The two volumes are issued in a uniform binding, and 
in tueir externals are examples of the best work of the publishers. 


The Story of Spain, by Edward Everett Hale and Susan Hale, is di.- 
tinguished above the other volumes of the series to which it belongs 
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by the fulness of its quotations from the large and fascinating literature 
relating to that wonderful country; while ample reference to poet, histo- 
rian, novelist, and dramatist will guide the young reader onward. The 
history itself is told with the force and animation which we expect from 
the authors. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Story of the Nations: The Story of the Moors in Spain. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole, with the collaboration of Arthur Gilman. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
pp. 280. 

A very skilful and interesting presentation of that brilliant and 
romantic tale. The reader will especially value the numerous excellent 
illustrations and the ample citation of the story of the Cid (pp. 191-213). 
The writer’s sympathies are wholly, and perhaps deservedly, with the 
Moors against the Christians, little or no notice being taken of the vices 
of slavery and of the harem inseparable from Moslem civilization. “The 
true memorial of the Moors is seen,”’ he says, “in desolate tracts of utter 
barrenness, where once the Moslem grew luxuriant vines and olives and 
yellow ears of corn; in a stupid, ignorant population, where once wit 
and learning flourished; in the general stagnation and degradation of a 
people which has hopelessly fallen in the scale of nations, and has de- 
served its humiliation.” So, too, the critic may add, has fallen the once 
brilliant civilization of Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis. From whatever 
cause, Mahometanism has never been able, except in presence of infe- 
rior races,— as in Central Africa, for example,— to hold its own. 


Studies in General History. By Mary D. Sheldon. Student’s Edition. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. pp. 556. 


The student or teacher who has material within reach for the needful 
filling up is greatly fortunate in finding such a guide as is given here. 
There is no effort after literary style or continuous narrative, but a 
wealth of suggestion and illustration very extraordinary in a text-book. 
The iilustrations include extracts from literary and other movements of 
almost all sorts and periods, as well as maps and pictures showing such 
skill in selection and execution as to give the book a high value for those 
who do not easily get at libraries or museums of art. An introductory 
epistle “to the student” explains the author’s method by showing how 
an original investigator would actually set about the explanation of the 
things that make up the history of England; and this method is carried 
out, in brief, through the volume in the form of summaries and tabular 
views of institutions and famous names, with very numerous extracts, 
such as we have indicated above. Thus, in an incredibly brief space, 
the characteristic features of a race or period are made to stand out in 
clear relief,—ranging from the Egypt of Cheops to the Italy of Victor 
Emmanuel and the socialism of Lassalle. The method is re-enforced by 
numerous well-selected questions, and the volume closes with an excel- 
lent index. The vexed question how to spell Greek and other for- 
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eign names is sensibly decided by giving them in their most familiar 
English forms. 


Memoirs of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D.D, By Caroline Hazard.— Prof. 
Diman, the author of The Theistic Argument as affected by Recent Theories, 
and of many a fine discourse from the pulpit and the platform, led the 
comparatively uneventful life of a minister and a college professor. 
Miss Hazard has not had before her the material for a rich biography ; 
and we are inclined to think that she would have done better to con- 
dense her memoir into a hundred pages, completing the volume with 
unprinted addresses. Yet the book will serve to quicken the memory 
of one of the noblest minds of the generation, a Broad Churchman who 
could appreciate the mission of every Church of Caristendom while 
remaining loyal to his own sect. Tholuck’s saying, here quoted, ex- 
presses Prof. Diman’s temper of mind: “ When they [the extreme 
Lutherans] say to me, Nur Einheit, nur Einheit, I reply, Nur Wahrheit, 
nur Wahrheit!” He emphasized the human nature of Christ almost as 
much as a Unitarian would: “ While Christ was the ideal man, so it is 
ever to be the aim of every one in the same manner to realize the ideal 
man, and thus be also a manifestation of the Logos in the flesh.” But 
he was never able to call himself a Unitarian, though more than once 
solicited by Unitarian churches. The so-called Progressive Orthodox 
lost in Prof. Diman a champion distinguished by a frankness and cour- 
age unusual among them; and his premature death was a calamity 
not only to American scholarship, but to American religion. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) . 


Our Indian Mission and our First Missionary, Rev. Charles H. A. Dall, 
is the title of an earnest and touching memorial paper by Rev. J. H. 
Heywood, a Divinity School classmate of Mr. Dall. It is the record of 
the one genuine foreign missionary whom the Unitarian Church of 
America has produced, and of whom it may be justly proud. The true 
apostolic spirit had full possession of Mr. Dall; but it was accompanied 
by a discerning mind which saw the inadequacy of the common mission- 
ary methods, and led him to rely on education and the cultivation of 
friendly relations with the theists of India as his most efficient proselyt- 
ing instruments. The intensity of Mr. Dall’s heroic nature found occa- 
sional expression in religious poems of a high order, from one of which, 
“ The Southern Cross,” Mr. Heywood fitly quotes his vow of “ uttermost 
surrender.” (Geo. H. Ellis.) 


Years of Experience. An Autobiographical Narrative. By Georgiana 
Bruce Kirby.— Mrs. Kirby’s reminiscences mostly concern the period of 
the ferment of ideas which prevailed in New England between 1840 and 
1850. A third part of her interesting volume is devoted to Brook Farm, 
where, if one of the minor characters, she was certainly of the keenest 
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observers of the peculiar society about her. Mesmerism, hydropathy, 
and all the other isms of the day found in her direct and unconven- 
tional mind no small appreciation; while she was too sensible to be 
altogether carried away by them. In prison reform, Mrs. Kirby was 
a pioneer under Mrs. Eliza Farnham, at Sing Sing. Of the anti-slavery 
days, she gives us many striking incidents from her diversified career in 
the various sections of our country. Without belonging to the first rank 
of autobiographies, her clear and candid narrative deserves a place 
among the best private records of the time which it covers. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


Civitas, the Romance of our Nation’s Life. By Walter L. Campbell. 
Mr. Campbell we!l describes his poem as 
“A plain terrestrial verse 
Which some may like, which many more may curse.” 

But he should have allowed for the existence of a third division who, 
like ourselves, neither “like” nor “curse,” but laugh,— i.e., as long as 
we are not compelled to read more than a few lines of this remarkable 
allegory of Civitas, Libertas, Monarchia, and Anarchia. “Plain” verse 
is a good name for lines like these :— 

“ Till now, where’er we look, we see but rings, 

Associations, corners, unions, pools, 

Or simply corporations make the rules 


Which run the markets and prescribe the price 
We pay for food, for furniture, for ice,” etc. 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Die Theologie des Alten Testaments, in ihrer geschichtlicher Entwick- 
elung dargestellt. Von August Kayser. (Kayser was one of the ablest 
critics of the school of Reuss and Kuenen, and a professor of theology 
at Strasburg for the twelve years preceding his death in 1885. He had 
great strength and penetration of mind, was master of his subject, and 
wrote in a style quite remarkable in a German for its terseness and clear- 
ness. Prof. Reuss furnishes a preface to this posthumous publication.) 

La Théologie de l’Ancien Testament. Par M. Charles Piepenbring. 
(On the same lines as the preceding work. The Strasburg pastor fol- 
lows the best German authorities, and has the Frenchman’s gift of 
exposition.) 

Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte. Von C. P. Tiele. (Part first, ex- 
tending from the earliest times to the death of Sargon II. “Not only,” 
says Prof. Francis Brown, “the best existing history of Babylon- 
Assyria, but also one of the very best histories of any ancient land or 
people.”’) 
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Die Offenbarung Johannis. Von E. Vischer. (Vischer, a theological 
student, considers the Apocalypse to have been the work of a Jewish 
author, writing in the same spirit as other Jewish apocalyptic writers. 
His book was then taken up by a Christian, and adapted to his purposes. 
It remains to be seen how this new theory, which has been adopted by 
Prof. Ad. Harnack, will stand critical examination.) 

Das Apostolische Zeitalter der Christlichen Kirche. Von Carl Weiz- 
sicker. (A very valuable work, expounding the modified Tiibingen 
view of primitive Christianity, and “thoroughly representative of the 
present state of theological criticism in Germany.”) 

Die Synoptischen Evangelien. Von C. Holsten. (Prof. Holsten takes 
the ground that Matthew’s Gospel is the oldest, and that Mark and then 
Luke were directly dependent upon it.) 

Die Gleichnissreden Jesu. Von A. Jiilicher. (The first part of a 
treatise on the parables from a liberal stand-point, treating of their gen- 
uineness, nature, object, and value, as a whole.) , 

Die Religionen der Vilker. Von A. Reichenbach. (A series of vol- 
umes for popular use.) 

Geschichte des Pietismus. Von A. Ritschl. (Second part of the third 
volume.) . 

Grundriss der Religions-Philosophie. Von B. Piinjer. (An outline of 
the lamented Prof. Piinjer’s own system, which he intended to develop 
later in a treatise.) 

Geschichte der Neueren Philosophie. Von R. Falckenberg. (An outline 
of the history of modern philosophy from Nicholas of Cusa to the pres- 
ent time, on the model of Zeller’s Grundriss.) 

Das Leben Dr. August Tholuck’s. Von Prof. L. Wittwe. (Second and 
last volume of this excellent biography.) 


The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. By Charies Bigg, D.D. (The 
Bampton Lectures for 1886. A fine work, in sympathy with Prof. 
A. V. G. Allen’s Continuity of Christian Thought. The author is to be 
ranked with Archdeacon Farrar in his liberal views concerning future 
punishment, while his estimate of Celsus is such that we should imagine 
the Rev. John Bampton would rise from his grave to inquire if the 
pagan opponents of Christianity are to find eulogists in his lectures.) 

The History of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald. Volume VIII. (The last 
volume, on the post-apostolic age, of Ewald’s great history, translated by 
Rev. J. F. Smith.) 

Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By B. B. 
Warfield, D.D. (A valuable primer.) 

Commentary on the Quran. By Rev. E. M. Wherry. Vol. IV. (This 
final volume has little of the aggressive missionary tone of the earlier 
ones. The work, as a whole, is not much more than a reprint of Sale, 
though the introductions to the several chapters are valuable.) 
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The Stone Lore of Syria. By C. R. Conder, C.E. (A treatise on the 
monuments of Palestine from the earliest recorded times to the close of 
the dominion of the Franks. “A very serviceable hand-book of Syrian 
antiquities.”’) 

The Picture of Jesus. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. (This second volume 
of Rev. Mr. Haweis’s series on Christianity shows that it will have little 
value for sober minds except as a sign of the doctrinal freedom allowed 
in the English Church. He depicts Jesus as a true and proper man, 
naturally born, and rising from the dead only as others are said to have 
risen, his divine nature being simply “a spiritual influence transfusing 
his humanity.” The treatment is too often flippant, sensational, and 
inaccurate. ) 

Palestine in the Time of Christ. By E. Stapfer, D.D., of the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of Paris. Translated by Annie Harwood Holenden. 

Jerusalem, Bethany, and Bethlehem. By J. L. Porter, D.D. 

Job and Solomon; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. By Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 

Man's Knowledge of Man and of God. By Rev. R. T. Smith. (The 
Donellan Lectures for 1884-85. An able work.) 

The Service of Man. An Essay towards the Religion of the Future 
by J. C. Morison (the English positivist). 


History and Biography. 

The Provinces and. the People of the Roman Empire from Cesar to 
Diocletian. By Theodor Mommsen. (Two new volumes, the last instal- 
ment of Mommsen’s great history, of special interest to theologians.) 

The History of Greece. By Max Duncker. (The second volume of 
this division of Duncker’s History of Antiquity.) 

Studies in Religious History. By Ernest Renan (Includes papers on 
Francis of Assisi, Port Royal, and Spinoza.) 

The English Church and its Bishops. 1700-1800. By Rev. Charles J. 
Abbey. 

The Historical Basis of Modern Europe. By Archibald Weir, M.A. 

History of Modern Europe. Vol. II. 1815-1848. By C. A. Fyffe. 

The English in America. By J. A. Doyle. (Two volumes on the 
Puritan Colonies.) 

History of the University of Ozford. By G. C. Broderick. (A brief 
hand-book.) 

Some Verdicts of History Reviewed. By William Stebbing. 

Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. By Edwin Hodder. 
(An excellent biography.) 

Life of Richard Bazter. By J. H. Davies. 

Life of Rosmini Serbati. Edited by W. M. Lockhart. 

Memoirs of Charles Greville. (The final volumes, 1852-60.) 

The Lives of the Sheridans. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

Verdi. An Anecdotic History. By A. Pougin. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Le Socialisme d’Etat. By M. Leon Say. 

The Railway Problem. By J. S. Jeans. 

Money and Civilization. By A. Del Mar. 

Industrial Ireland. By Robert Dennis. 

Teutonic Mythology. (The last volume of the translation of Grimm.) 

In the Wrong Paradwe. By Andrew Lang. (Diverting tales founded 
upon classical and folk lore.) 

Hegel's Philosophy of Fine Art. Translated, with notes and an intro- 
duction, by B. Bosanquet. 

The Development of Taste, and Other Studies in Zsthetics. By W. P. 
Begg. 

An Introduction to Browning. By Arthur Symons. (One of the best 
books on Browning.) 

The Arabian Nights. (Lady Burton’s attractive edition, in rhythmical 
prose, of her husband’s translation. Prepared for household reading by 
J. H. McCarthy.) 

Recent American Books. 

The Self-revelation of God. By Samuel Harris, D.D. 

Origin of the Fittest. Essays on Evolution. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 

Last Evening with Allston, and Other Papers. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 

Rambles in Old Boston, N.E. By Rev. E. G. Porter. 

Philosophy of Wealth. By Prof. J. B. Clark. 

Co-operation in a Western City. (Minneapolis.) By Albert Shaw. 


Notes. 


Rev. Sir George W. Fox has completed his biography of Bishop 
Colenso.—— Mr. Herbert Spencer is reported to be writing his autobiog- 
raphy.—— Mr. Humphrey Ward will edit a jubilee volume on the reign 
of Queen Victoria, a survey of fifty years of progress, after the manner 
of our’ own centennial volumes. It will contain chapters by Lord 
Wolseley, Sir Thomas Brassey, Sir W. Anson, Sir H. S. Maine, Leon- 
ard Courtney, Prof. Huxley, Matthew Arnold, and other specialists. 
—— The English critics find little of value in the two volumes of 
Hayward's Letiers——-The Westminster Review will hereafter appear 
as a half-crown monthly—— In the last Universalist Quarterly, Prof. 
E. W. Claypole examines Rev. Dr. Warren's book on Paradise Found 
from a scientific stand-point. The main criticism, of course, is the ob- 
vious one that, when the North Pole, which Dr. Warren makes the site 
of Eden, was the centre of a habitable region, no human beings were 
in existence—— The first volume of a manual edition of the Septua- 
gint, based on the Vatican manuscripts, and edited by Dr. Swete, will 
be issued by Cambridge (England) press in a few months. 





296 Book Notices. 


NOTEWORTHY: ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


JANUARY. 
Costenpeney 1 and Thought in the United States: University Education. 
By President C. 


Adems. (Contemporary Review.) 

M. Renan’s Later Works. B: Anarew Lang. (Fortnightly Review.) 
The New Reformation. B v. Charles Voysey. (Fortnightly eee 
“ Locksley Hall” and the Jubilee. By W. E.G tone. (Nineteenth ury.) 
The Zenith of Conservatism. By Matthew Arnold. |e 5 meen Century.) 
ame-gepensanes Ethics. 7‘ of. H. Sidgwick. (Mind.) 
The Perception of Space, I. Prof. W. James. (Mind.) 
State Education in America. a Westminster Review.) 

FEBRUARY. 
The Laws of Habit. By Prof. W. James. fee Sctence Monthly.) 

0 


Science in Religious Education. By D. G. “7. (Popular Science Monthly.) 
Theology as an Academic Discipline. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. Contemporary 


Review. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Throagh the Gates of Gold. AF ent of Thought. Price 50 cts. 
Margaret of Angouléme, Qaeen of Navarre. By A. Mary F. Robinson. Price 
1.00, 


"Franklin in France. From Original Documents, most of which are now published 
for the First Time. By Edward E. Hale and Edward E. Hale, Jr. Price $3.00. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
A Half Century in Salem. By M. C. D. Silsbee. Price $1.00. 
Dr. Channing's Note-book. Passages from the Unpublished Manuscripts of Will- 
on ror Channing. Selected by Grand-daughter, Grace Ellery Channing. 
ce $1. 


Parle ings with Certain People of Importance in their Day. By Robert Browning. 
35, . 


Price $1. 
From Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 
The Blossoming Rod, and Other Poems. By S. H. Palfrey (E. Foxton). 


From Scribner & Welford. New York. 
The putes of Negation. By Edgar Saltus. Price $2.00.— For sale by W. B. 


Clarke & Carruth. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The Story of the Normans. Told chiefly in Relation to their Conquest of England. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. Price $1.25.— For sale by Cleaves, Macdonald & Co. 

The Story of the Moors in Spain. By Stanley Lane-Poole, B.A., M.R.A.S. With 
the Collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. Price $1.50. 

Years of Experience. An Autobiographical Narrative. By Georgiana Bruce 
— Price $1.25.— For sale by Cleaves, donald & Co. 

ivitas. The Romance of our Nation’s Life. By Walter L. Campbell. Price 

$1.00.— For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The Origin of the Fittest. Essays on Evolution. By E. D. Cope, A.M., Ph.D. 

(Heidelberg.) Price $3.00. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

eee of Modern re. Descartes and his School. By Kuno Fischer. 
Transla from the Third and vised German Edition by J. P. Gordy, Ph.D. 
Edited by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. Price $3.50, . 

The Provinces of the Roman Empire from Czsar to Diocletian. By Theodor 
Mommsen. Translated, with the author’s sanction and additions, by William P. 
Dickson, D.D., LL.D. In two volumes. Price $6.00 for two volumes.—For sale by 
Estes & Lauriat. 

Some Problems of eoeecerhe, By Archibald Alexander. Price $1.00. 

Old Faiths in New Lights. By Newman Smyth. Price $1.50.— For sale by Estes 


& Lauriat. 
PAMPHLETS AND ADDRESSES. 


Pradence Crandall’s School, and its Moral for To-day; also, The Salvation 

a7 Two vigorous Papers by Rev. John C. Kimball. 
venth Annual Report of the Associated Charities of Boston; Report of the 

New Haven Board of jiated Charities. The results of this sympathetic and 
judicious method of practical benevolence are well shown. 

Sarah Winnemucca’s Practical Solution of the Indian Problem. By E. P. Peabody. 
3 Ra ey in the Old Testament, Illustrated from the Book of Ezekiel. By 

ohn opps. 

The Southern Letter: Tuskegee, Alabama. Prof. Washington's little sheet, show- 
ing the good work of his college for the colored ple. 

Literacy and Crime in Massachusetts. By rge R. Stetson. Reprinted from 
the Andover Review 


Possible Limitations of the Elective System. By G. H. Palmer, From the same, 
two articles. 


Erratum.— On page 105 (February number), line 28, read impossibi:‘ty. 





